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THE NEW LAUREATE. 


OTHING could possibly be more illuminative of the 
general attitude towards poetry than the comments 
which have been made on the appointment of Mr. 
Robert Bridges. He has committed crimes which 
the public find it hard to forgive. First, he has 

disdained the arts of the advertiser, and has not even taken the 
trouble to get himself praised in the columns of the daily papers. 
Naturally the clever men who write in the latter cultivate 
the art of making it appear that there is something distinctly 
out of the common in the merits of the poetaster whose work 
they wish to commend. To do this effectually they flatter their 
readers into a belief that they are taking up the cause of 
neglected genius. All this has been rendered easier by the 
fact that ‘not one man in ten thousand is able to discriminate 
between what Goethe called the Voice and the Echo in poetry 
Even Fitzgerald’s now hackneyed quotations lay neglected in 
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the twopenny box till a man of letters proclaimed them the 
true stuff. On the other hand, we have seen one versifier 
after another exalted by the clague till multitudes were con- 
vinced that here was the real Simon Pure. Those who refused 
to accept their dictum were judged guilty of Envy, Hatred, 
Malice and all Uncharitableness, till Time, the Reviewer against 
whose verdict there is no appeal, began to lay bare the fact 
that “ the idol was stone that we deemed Divine.” 

Mr. Bridges never has been the poet either of the populace 
or the tea-party. Hence the touching complaint of the average 
citizen, “‘ Never to this moment have I heard the name of the 
new Laureate.” An enterprising contemporary, with a pious 
belief amounting to religious conviction that all disputed 
questions can be settled by counting noses —the nose 
of Hamlet counting no more than that of Dogberry—took a 
referendum on the subject, and the Laureate came in among 
the tail of a very large field. This is not to be wondered 
at, since in a literary history of the nineteenth century, 
written by an illustrious journalist in collusion with an equally 
illustrious man of letters, the name of Bridges is not as much 
as mentioned. Yet the Laureate isno chicken. He is approach- 
ing threescore years and ten in age, and the best of his poems 
have, for the best part of a generation, been procurable in a 
cheap edition. Moreover, he has been warmly and sincerely 
praised by his brother poets. Among these he has evoked much 
admiration, but no rivalry. That, indeed, is one of the merits 
of the appointment. Mr. Bridges has worked on his own lines, 
he has imitated no one and has made no disciples. 

It may be asked why this particular kind of perfection 
was singled out for honour. Without pretending to be in the 
confidence of the Prime Minister, it is easy to suggest many 
reasons that might have influenced him. We can do so with 
so much the more grace because nine or ten years ago our 
columns bore testimony to the high esteem in which Mr. Bridges 
was held. Not only was his work praised and quoted, but he 
was urgently requested to contribute to several of those double 
numbers in which the endeavour is made to provide the very 
best of what is going for our readers. Several exquisite pieces 
were contributed to our columns by Mr. Bridges. The 
reasons for the admiration which alone prompted this lie on 
the surface. Those of minor degree were that Mr. Bridges 
is scholarly, accomplished, modest and sincere. What weighed 
still more was the fact, first and foremost, that he is a true poet, 
one of the inspired. With it he is simple, direct and unaffected, 
assuming nothing that does not rightly belong to him, pre- 
tending no virtue he does not possess. Then his inspiration 
comes direct from Nature, and his atmosphere is that of wood 
and stream, field and garden. We enumerate these qualities 
with a very definite object in view. It is to bring home the truth 
that nowhere could a more suitable figure be found to place at the 
top of the most beautiful of all professions. Alike by precept and 
example, he is bound to exercise a most wholesome influence. 
One great service he may be reckoned to render with zest. 
There have been periods when the faults of English poetry have 
been stiffness and inflation, but at the present the tendency is 
to seek popularity at the opposite extreme. The large utter- 
ance, the “ periods,”’ the rhetoric, the dignity and stateliness 
of the Victorian muse are laid aside for the language of the 
costermonger and the vulgar blasphemy of the streets. Now, 
Mr. Bridges could not if he would wear either of these garbs. 
On stilts he cannot walk, and vulgarity of any kind is foreign 
to his nature. Sancta simplicitas is one of the noblest virtues, 
and we would have it cultivated by all; but versifiers, among 
others, sometimes have forgotten that, desirable though it 
may be that every man should appear to be exactly what he 
is, and not go mincing about and affecting to be what he is 
not, the simplicity, say, of a Jack Tar is not the simplicity 
of a scholar of Oxford. One is crude and elementary rather 
than simple. His expression is that of ignorance. -But the 
scholar dare avoid no issue; he only reduces large questions 
to their elementary factors ; he is not only simple but finely 
simple. This Mr. Bridges is, if we may say so, naturally, and 
his influence on his contemporaries can only be for good. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR portrait illustration this week is of Miss Sybil Sassoon, 

only daughter of the late Sir Edward Sassoon, and sister 

of Sir Philip Sassoon, M.P., whose engagement to the Earl of 

Rocksavage, eldest son of the Marquess of Cholmondeley, has 
just been announced. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalj of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him. 
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i HE ceremony of Tuesday last, by which His Majesty 
the King re-inaugurated the Order of the Bath in 
the Chapel of Henry V’l. at Westminster, was 
at once solemn and picturesque to an_ extraordi- 
nary degree. Last week we published several 

photographs of the Chapel, and from these it may be seen 

how beautiful and impressive a setting it provides for such 

a ceremony. It is now more than a hundred years since the 

last installation took place, in 1812 ; after that date the use of 

the Chapel by the Order was allowed to lapse. The result 
is that the flags of the Knights of 1812 have become such old 
and highly revered friends that there has been some reasonable 
regret that they have now to make way for the modern flags 
of the Knights of to-day. But this disappearance is an inevit- 
able part of the restoration of the old association between the 

Chapel and the Order. Far from being in any sense an innova- 

tion, it is really a reversion to an ancient procedure which 

should never have been allowed to lapse. Some day, perhaps, 
the removal of the flags that are now almost sacrilegiously 
new may in its turn be regarded as sacrilegious. 


Very pessimistic reports of grouse disease are forwarded 
to us from the North of England. On that vast extent of 
moorland which stretches, with but incidental breaks, from the 
country east of Carlisle right across Northumberland, the 
birds have done very badly. On nearly all moors, dead birds were 
picked up in spring, and on many, deaths have been occurring 
all the year and are still taking place. Many experienced guns 
say there will be little or no shooting this year. Locally the 
mishap is generally attributed to over-stocking of the moors. 
Last year there was, owing to the wet weather, very much less 
shooting than usual and much less heather-burning. A corre- 
spondent who has walked over several moors says he never 
knew grouse so few in number at this time of year. The coveys 
are not only rare but small. On the other hand, many birds 
appear to have nested early, as grouse already more than half 
grown formed a considerable portion of the total. July fore- 
casts are often misleading, but we fear that in this case there 
is but a small margin for error. 


Mr. F. G. Paynter’s experiment in chicken fattening at 
Haslington Hall, Cheshire, is now entering upon its last stage. 
The last of the eggs are -hatched, and when the chickens are 
sold in October the year’s work will be complete. A corre- 
spondent who visited Mr. Paynter’s small holding last week 
ends us some useful comments on it. He says it makes 
strongly for the development of a new kind of agricultural 
‘0-operation. To understand this it is necessary to keep the 
features of the scheme well in view. Without going into the 
figures in detail, which would be premature before the end of 
the year, it is already plain that four thousand chickens can be 
hatched and prepared for market at a profit of one shilling 
ach. That is arrived at by taking the average price at three 
shillings and cost of production at two shillings. In all pro- 
bability the balance-sheet will come out much better than this, 
but it is better to err on the safe side. At any rate, the point 
to be observed is that this highly-fed mass of chickens have 
occupied a space of four acres. They are treated much in the 
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same way as Down sheep, moved from fold to fold as need arises. 
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At the end these four acres are heavily manured with 2 rich 
and expensive manure. 


To keep chickens on the same plot next year would be to 
invite disaster, as for such a purpose the grass is hopelessly 
foul. Before being again utilised for chickens two heavy crops 
should be taken. We are thus brought into a three-course 
system. The fatting should be transferred to fresh ground. 
Meanwhile the four acres already used should be handed over 
to a market-gardener. Such an exceptionally heavy dressing 
of guano as they have received is enough to make light into 
rich soil or fit heavy soil for the most intensive cultivation. 
Here, then, is ground ready and fit for growing vegetables on a 
great scale. But in this day of specialisation the two occupations 
should not be confounded. The best results will be obtained 
when the skilled poultrv-man concentrates on chickens and the 
skilled gardener on vegetables. After the latter has had his 
turn, the ground will be admirably suited for a clover crop. 
The holding of the future, then, may be one of twelve acres in 
four-acre plots in which the rotation will be chickens, vegetables, 
hay. Obviously the system is a splendid one economically. 
It would bring productiveness to a maximum and permanently 
enhance the value of the soil. 


Clear and timely is the letter in which the Headmaster 
of Eton explains the arrangements for governing the emigra- 
tion of Public School boys. Everybody knows that in the past 
emigration was regarded by the heavy father as the last card 
he had to play with the least hopeful of his offspring. If the boy 
could not really master the elements of a profession, or if even 
with all the influence that could be brought to bear, he could 
not be shoved into a sinecure, *‘ Why, send him to Canada” 
was the final resolve of the puzzled parent. In nine cases out 
of ten he might be unfitted by temperament, lack of training and 
want of inclination for rural pursuits, to attain Colonial success. 
Nevertheless, he was drafted off, often to become a remittance 
man and a drag on the Colony. The Public Schools, with the 
aid of the Colonial Farm established at Woking by Mr. Rupert 
Guinness (it was described and illustrated in our pages on 
February 8th of this year), have formed a capital plan for 
selecting candidates capable of making good colonists and of 
obtaining for them a practical training. There is no longer 
any valid excuse for shipping the unfit. 


THE PLOUGHMAN AND THE FAIRIES. 
I saw a fairy the other day, 
They haven’t driven them quite away, 
Though they hate the sound of a motor horn 
And the guns when they shoot through the fag of the corn; 
But you go right up over the hill, 
A long, long way till it’s lone and still, 
And if you’ve a heart that is sweet and clean 
You will see them tripping over the green. 
But you mustn’t speak, you must hardly breathe 
If you want to see them wind and wreath 
In and out, retreat, advance 
The dainty things !—in their fairy dance. 
But go you up in the first moonlight— 
They don’t dance much when the sun is bright 
And if you keep quite low and quiet 
And don’t break in on their pretty riot, 
Then when they’re done each tiny thing 
Will leave behind in their magic ring 
A wonderful, wonderful treasure-trove 
That they only give to the folk they love. 
Dorothy FRANCES GURNEY. 


There appears to be some reasonable hope that Lord 
Eversley’s Bill for the protection of footpaths, which has just 
been passed by the House of Lords, may, after being crowded 
out for several years, enjoy equal good fortune in the House of 
Commons. The Bill provides that after forty years unchallenged 
and uninterrupted use a footpath shall be conclusively deemed 
to have been dedicated to the public. This provision would 
do away with endless difficulties in proving dedication ; diffi- 
culties that have often proved insuperable in the past, with the 
result that many paths have been irretrievably lost. Every- 
body who has ever been for a walk knows the enormous differ- 
ence in enjoyment that is made by the presence of footpaths. 
A country walk along a dusty turnpike road is a hollow mockery, 
and to wander through pathless fields, apart altogether from 
the feelings of the landowner, brings, save to hardened 
trespassers, an uncomfortable sensation of guilt which takes 
away much of the pleasure. An indisputable public path that 
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goes through fields is a real joy, rather enhanced than other- 
wise by the number and discomfort of the stiles. To be able 
to go for a walk without ever having your foot off the grass 
is not only delightful in itself but gives in addition a most 
satisfactory feeling of knowing the country Every walker will 
wish Lord Eversley’s Bill good luck. 


The idea of a training, both practical and theoretical, in 
gardening as an addition to the ordinary course of teaching 
in elementary schools is one which will make special appeal 
to the readers of Country Lire. The practical side of the 
project is obviously one which can be realised only when there 
is the spare space available for it. It appears that the scheme 
was first started in Shropshire by Lady Henry, wife of Sir 
Charles Henry. Lately Lady Henry has been active in 
acquiring for the use of the scholars of St. Mary’s School, 
in St. Pancras, a waste piece of ground in Ampthill Square, 
where each of the school children has been working in two 
small plots devoted to the individual service of a single 
scholar, one of the plots being cultivated for flowers and 
the other for vegetables. That a large amount of interest 
is being taken in this very excellent scheme is to be inferred 
from the fact that Mrs. Asquith consented to distribute the 
prizes given for the most successful work in the gardens, 
and that Lady St. Helier and Mrs. Page, wife of the American 
Ambassador, among others, arranged to be present. 


Motor-omnibuses in rural districts present a problem of 
increasing difficulty. It is hard not to feel for them an intense 
and increasing hatred as with much dust and din they pass us 
in a pretty, narrow country lane, and downright terror as 
they thunder down steep hills or through winding village 
streets. It is necessary carefully to remind ourselves that in 
some cases they serve a useful purpose and save from long and 
tiring walks those who cannot afford any other means of convey- 
ance. There are, however, arguments against them which 
cannot be objected to as being unduly sentimental. Weighing 
as they do some three or four tons each, the motor-omnibuses do 
much damage to roads that were never designed to cope with 
such traffic, and so are certain to impose on the ratepayer a most 
unpleasant additional burden, while the motor-omnibus companies 
make money at the ratepayer’s expense. Moreover if they 
sometimes recompense that ratepayer by enhancing the value 
of his property, they far more often gravely depreciate it. To 
all save actual passengers, to those who ride or drive or bicycle 
or walk along our country roads, the motor-omnibus is wholly 
unattractive. It is, no doubt, possible to be too much con- 
cerned about the beauty and quiet of the country; there 
should surely be some limits to the spoiling of it. 


As was very generally anticipated, the lawn tennis players 
of America defeated those of Canada, and now, as the survivors 
of the preliminary tournament of the nations, will meet the 
British Isles, the holders of the Davis Cup, at Wimbledon, 
at the end of this week. Whether we shall succeed in repelling 
their attack remains to be seen ; we should feel more confident 
if we had Mr. Wilding to help us, but Mr. Wilding is a New 
Zealander, and though he has played most of his lawn tennis 
here, belongs of right to the Colony. The match might almost 
be described as youth against crabbed age. On the American 
side are Mr. McLoughlin and Mr. Williams, who are of the 
undergraduate age. The British Isles possess one compara- 
tively juvenile player in Mr. Parke—and even Mr. Parke was 
born in 188r—and three wonderful but quite indisputable 
veterans in Mr. Gore, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Dixon. Whoever 
wins, this competition will have shown once more that, in spite of 
the inroads of golf, lawn tennis is at present the most cosmopoli- 
tan of all games. Besides the English-speaking countries, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Sweden all possess fine players. 
Lawn tennis appears to provide a much more friendly and less 
dangerous medium for international rivalry than do the 
Olympic Games. 


The Home Secretary is to be congratulated on the abolition 
otf motor trapping for trapping’s sake. We have not the least 
sympathy with reckless driving, but that a man should incur a 
penalty for driving over twenty miles an hour upon a perfectly 
straight stretch of road, where there are no houses nor hedges 
nor people nor turnings, and scarcely cover enough for the 
necessary timekeeper, is a state of things that can only justify 
the famous assertion of Mr. Bumble. _ It gratifies in an occasional 
policeman a lust for the chase, and allows an occasional magistrate 
to vent a general and malicious dislike of motor-cars ; but to 
the great body of reasonable beings who administer the law it 
must be wholly distasteful. At the same time, it is much to be 
hoped that this relaxation in the right direction will not lead to 
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any relaxation in a wrong one. The public must be protected, 
and at any possibly dangerous point, especially, of course, at 
cross-roads and in villages, the more lynx-eyed the police are, 
the better. No decent driver goes other than carefully 
through a village, and those who do not deserve that description 
do thoroughly deserve any penalty imposed upon them. 


The old pursuit of sand-yachting, which we indulged in 
as children with home-made boats and the crudest of steering 
gear, has been taken up by the ingenious M. Blériot, and has 
undergone all the elaboration and refinement in detail which 
appeals so strongly to the French mind, whether at work or at 
play. Given a wide, open beach, such as that between Redcar 
and the old fort near the mouth of the Tees, some small amount 
of mechanical knowledge and skill in carpentry, an excellent 
sand-yacht can be built at little cost. Sets of old sails and second 
hand cycle wheels can be purchased for very small sums by 
anyone who knows where to look for them, and a simple steering 
gear is not difficult to improvise. On a sunny day with ; 
manageable breeze there can be no better sport, and if there ar 
other enthusiasts who will join in, an excellent handicap meet 
ing can be arranged to add variety. Our home-made sand 
yachts travelled at a wonderful pace, and we soon becam 
adept at handling them. Whether our French friends at 
Hardelot obtain better sport with their beautifully painte: 
monsters than we did with our rough gear we cannot say. 


TO MY MOTHER-IN-LAW. 
Tradition would suggest that you and I 
Should meet on terms of thinly-veiled distrust ; 
That you should scheme, and into every pie 
Of mine an interfering finger thrust ; 
While I for my part, chillingly polite, 
Should don a manner anything but gay, 
And Business, when you come to stay the night, 
Should summon me away. 


Whereas in truth none ever had a friend 
So welcome always and so wise as you, 
Whose ready sympathies, I know, extend 
Uncritically kind to all I do; 
Since in your heart, despite your silvered hair, 
Flames still the fire of youth, in whose warm blast 
The fetters of affection that I wear 

Were forged to bind me fast. 


And so, 1t popular belief be sound, 
Based on the lessons of a bitter school, 
I may indeed rejoice that I have found 
The one exception said to prove the rule, 
For while to be the husband of my wite 
I deem the luckiest lot a man could draw, 
As second best I would demand of life 
To be your son-in-law. R. 


In the sheep country the migration of the superfluous 
lambs, wethers and ewes from the breeding to the fattening 
districts has now begun, and flocks may be seen on the roads 
in increasing numbers. After weaning, the lambs are taken 
from the ewes, in order that these may have two or three months 
to recuperate before the breeding season commences, and most 
farmers are obliged to sell off their surplus stock through lack 
of facilities for keeping them. The market in lambs, however, 
depends upon the prospects of the root crops, as from these the 
real winter feed must come. Another minor consideration is 
the amount of aftermath available, as this second growth is 
usually used for feed and is not turned into hay. The extreme 
interdependence and half-unconscious co-operation which is 
noticeable in nearly all farming operations is therefore specially 
marked in the sheep trade, for the farmers of the Northern hill- 
country and the Southern Downs, though their conditions 
make for growth and hardiness, cannot fatten their own animals 
in a satisfactory fashion, and must look for their market for 
superfluous stock to the lowland farmers who can grow root- 
crops. It isin the North that the process of redistribution is most 
impressive ; the Northern breeds are hardy and can travel 
easily, those of the South are heavy in type and less active. 
In the Northern hills, moreover, the country is sparsely popu- 
lated, so the market centres are few, while Southern conditions 
favour small local auctions or sale on the breeder’s farm. So 
it is in Scotland that the great droves are to be seen. For the 
Cheviots and the Mountain Blackfaces, the sheep of the Fells 
and of Wales are sent all over the South, and greatly do they 
thrive on the rich fare. 
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PICTURE MAKERS AND THE SEA. 


F course, they are all 


coasters, 

seldom 
white—sails, so 
beloved, for their 
toned values, by 
pl tographers 
an painters. 
Like the 


going 


ocean- 
sailing- 
they will 
become obsolete, 


s] , 


al if steam 
it-elf queerly 
to.tering on the 
ed‘e of obsoles- 
( ice nowa- 
d: vs) does not 
w ck the craft 
\ ch are to 
te e the place 


o. those seen in 
( illustrations, 
doubt they 

| fall a victim 

ti petrol. What 
s erely prac- 
tial shape of 


vi ssel may be 
d vised to suit 
this trade re- 
mains to be 
seen. Picture- 
makers can 
h rdly hope to 
1.dmire it, 
however speed- 
suggesting its 


For, with 
the disappear- 
ance of sails and 
high-standing 
hulls, the reflec- 
tions in the 
water and the 
towering sil- 
houette against 
the sky dis- 
appear likewise. 

Seafaring 


li 1es. 


people have a 
standing com- 
plaint against 
the artist for the 
howlers he per- 
petrates in de- 
picting the 


complications of 
the various types 
of ships’ rig. The 
phot ographer’s 
camera should 
fall into no such 


errors, yet it, 
too, has been 
condemned as 


inaccurate by the 
uthorities. More 
ften the photo- 
‘raph’s title is to 


lame. He is a 
ash amateur 
tho exhibits in 


ny seaport a 
napshot, how- 
ver excellent in 
self, of a cutter 
nd calls it a 
awl, or of a 
rigantine and 
alls it a 
chooner. But 
here are some 
»hotographers 


with their brown 


Alfred Leader 


‘ vanishing,” 


or 


at 


these picturesque 
very 


any rate 


BECALMED. 





(and a good many people not photographers) who to the end of 


their days can acquire nothing of nautical terminology Phe, 
behold the 
ocean’s trafti 


pass daily before 
their vision, and 
admire the spec 
tacle ; neverthe 
less one type ol 
vessel iS neve I 
definitely 
to them 


known 
b\ 


name, from an 
other. Seataring 
folks can seldom 
understand this 
ignorance. | 
mvselt spent 
most of my boy 
hood in a house 
overlooking the 


splendid en 


trance to one ol 


the world’s 
largest seaports : 
every conceiv- 
able type ol 
vessel swept up 
and down that 
estuary before 
my gaze. l 


watched them 
pass, in sunshine 
and in 
I saw 


storm 

th-« 
greatest Atlantic 
liners then afloat 
start upon their 
maiden voyages ; 
I saw steamers 
arrive from, and 
depart for, lands 


in the remotest 
corners of the 
globe. Yet it 


was in vain that 
my enthusiastic 
schoolboy friends 
proudly differen 
tiated in my pre 
between 
the funnels of an 
Inman liner and 
a Beaver, a Ley- 
land and a Moss. 
1 was shown the 
distinguishing 
colours again and 


sence 


again—and _for- 
gotthem. Hardly 
could I tell a 
White Star from 
a Cunard. As for 
sailing ships, 
they were the 
most stately of 
all, but I knew 
none of them by 
sight. I often 
thought of their 
mystery, the 
distance and 


strangeness ol 
their déstination. 
As an amateur 
photographer I 
frequently en- 
deavoured to 
make pictures of 
them, usually 


seen against a 


too dramatic 
sunset ; but the 
Copyright. practical aspect 
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of them, their design and type and navigating qualities, remained 
a blank to me. I was ashamed, among my would-be sailor 
schoolmates, at this stupidity, but I never overcame it. 

Presently, having the good luck to be sent on a long 
voyage, which started at that seaport and eventually brought 
me thither again, I remember that I threw one of my envious 
stay-at-home chums into a stupor of incredulity. On my 
reappearance he asked me for details of my voyage, the 
return half of which was made on a different steamer from the 
outward half. ‘‘ What was the name of the boat ’’—we always 
called them “ boats”; it was the correctly nonchalant word 
‘on which vou went to the Mediterranean, you lucky beggar ? ’ 
he queried. Lo, I had forgotten the name. For two weeks 
I had voyaged, only a few months previously, on that steamer 
and I had forgotten its name already. My friend looked at 
me with a stare in which disgust and amazement mingled. 
Certainly (his next 
remarks implied) I 
was not one to be 
privileged by the 
chances of close con- 
tact with travel on 
the sea. 

There are some 
voyageurs who, though 
only on touring or 
business bent, never 
forget the name of 
the steamer in which 
they have made a 
given trip. The fact 
of the name interests 
them, though they 
would never remem- 
ber to look for that 
of the locomotive 
which has pulled their 
long-distance conti- 
nental express through 
a journey in itself 
hardly less perilous. 
Why is it that the 
sea and all things 
nautical retain this 
glamour? The small- 
est motor-launch will 
throw into ecstasies 
some beholders who 
could look with lack- 
lustre boredom on 
the most superb and 
puissant automobile 
masterpiece that ever 
spun round  Brook- 
lands. A clumsy punt 
will excite envy quite 
unaroused by a smart 
dogeart or bicycle. I 
have heard a Swiss 
tourist chat eagerly 
about the many 
different cross-Channel 
steamers on which he 
had every summer for 
years past made the 
twenty-mile run from 
Dover to Calais, nam- 
ing each ; and though 
I had probably been 
Alfred Leader Copyright aboard most of them, 

AT ANCHOR it had never struck 

me as important that 

they possessed names at all. He seemed to think my indiffer- 

ence scandalous: to me his abiding and obstinate lack of 

knowledge of the nation with whom he spent his holidays 
was no less so. 

It is partly because I have my private quarrel with these 
specialists, and partly because I have an instinct to defend my 
own state of secret and ashamed ignorance, that, in the presence 
of the delicate reproductions which adorn this page, I put in a 
claim for one or other of two realisations: the realisation of 
the loveliness of the sea’s traffic without its technique; or a 
realisation of that traffic’s essential squalor. I recollect how 
I first went aboard a small sailing vessel whose quaintness, in 
harbour, I had admired and photographed. On a sudden | 
was plunged into the middle of a life which was literally slum- 
like. Are all such vessels floating portions of sea slum ? 
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Perhaps not all; but our sea literature of the more realistic 
sort makes suggestive reading: Dana, Conrad, Masefield, 
Perceval Gibbon, Jack London, even the always light-touching 
Stevenson, have shown us what an existence on ship-board can 
be. Romantic? It is about as romantic often, in actual fact, 
as a Lancashire factory or an East End sweater’s cellar. As 
for steamers—I have had my glimpses of the sailors’ 
quarters in many a big “tramp”; I have descended, 
apologetically, into stokeholds; and coming up on to the 
deck again I have asked myself, hopelessly, how men are found 
to do their work in such places when there is any similarly 
paid task to be had ashore. I have hated the sea after a visit 
of inspection of this sort. And I have never yet talked with 
any of the lesser grade of sailorman who did not spontaneously 
utter his hatred of the sea too. Every one of these fellows 
dreamt of a position on dry land. They will tell you that their 
ambition is to hawk vegetables from a barrow, to keep a shop, 
to farm—to do anything but what they have actually chosen, 
and what, in practice, they continue to do until too old to 
learn a fresh trade. How is it that the sea hypnotises these 
men? And how is it that, while the painter and photo- 
grapher make their pictures of the exteriors of ships with a 
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THE MASTER OF TRINITY 


The following appreciation of the Master of Trinity was received from a 
Cambridge correspondent too late for publication last week, but it is of such 
great intetest and so just tiat we now publish it Ep 


HERE is a certain type of family or class in England 
which one is disposed to believe is rather a peculiat 
product of England, a sort of professional aristocracy. 
Such stocks as the Pollocks, the Wordsworths, the 
Arnolds, the Coleridges, and we may add the Butlers, 

seem able, generation after generation, to produce men of marked 
ability, high character and unquestioned distinction, apt for 
public service and destined by nature and training alike to step 
into important official position and to play a notable part on 
the public stage. The hereditary and dynastic principle exer- 
cises instinctively a considerable influence in English life. To 
use a bald phrase, the Englishman likes to know who people 
are; and though personal force and ability are necessary 
conditions for success, yet to belong to a well-known family 
smoothes obstacles away by creating a presumption of savoir 
faire and administrative energy. 
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deliberate and proper disregard for the ugliness within, the 
people who profess to scorn this superficiality, and to know ships 
inside and out, persistently exaggerate a romance and a charm 
in names and technicalities which mean only misery and 
degradation to the wage slaves most closely concerned with 
them? Perhaps the sooner the “ picturesque” coaster vanishes 
and its place is taken by the modern motor-driven vessel, hideous 
but wholesome, the better; and even the picture-makers will 
not mourn the change. For the slum—whether floating or on 
terra firma—has got to go, and the tribe of artists, for all their 
plaints, are generally not the last to preach that humane 
necessity 

Photography and painting will preserve, for posterity, the 
mingled dignity and half-pathetic clumsiness of sailing-ships ; 
literature has registered the tale of horrors and heroism they often 
enshrined. They change and pass; the sea which supported 
them is changing too, if in another sense. Its romantic reputa- 
tion is ominously threatened. The air may prove an even more 
fickle and alluring element for man’s exploits. Strange to reflect 
that a century hence our magazine illustrations may depict, as 
tear-compelling anachronisms, the Mauretania or the Olympic, 
battered and delightful old tubs, superseded by the swifter, 
steadier and palpably safer flying-machine. WARD Muir, 
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Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, is a case in point. Both by 
nature and nurture he was eminently fitted to hold great educa- 
tional positions. His father, who, it is strange to reflect, was 
born a hundred and forty years ago, was himself Head- 
master of Harrow and Dean of Peterborough ; and thirty years 
after he left Harrow, his distinguished son succeeded him 
there. Two of his brothers were also well-known Head- 
masters. Dr. Butler, who gained an almost incredible number 
of prizes and scholarships, both at Harrow and Cambridge, 
was Senior Classic in 1855, and at once was elected a Fellow of 
Trinity ; he was for a year private secretary to W. F. Cowper, 
afterwards Lord Mount Temple, where he gained a first-hand 
acquaintance with political life; and at the age of twenty-six 
he went to Harrow as Headmaster, where he remained for 
twenty-six years. For one year he held the Deanery of 
Gloucester ; and since 1886 he has presided over his old College. 
He was not only a scholar, for he was in the Harrow Eleven 
of 1851, and he was for many years an active Alpine climber. His 
second wife, a daughter of Sir James Ramsay, was herself a Senior 
Classic ; while his children have followed in their father’s foot- 
steps and have won high scholastic as well as athletic distinction, 
It is a very astonishing record; but from the very first 
Dr. Butler produced an almost dazzling effect upon his 
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contemporaries. His extraordinary gifts of scholarship and his 
great power of work were combined with great personal beauty, 
conversational charm, social tact, natural eloquence, as well 
as with a deeply affectionate and loyal disposition and a high 
moral enthusiasm. There is an old story of how one of his 
fellow-competitors in a University examination was struck 
spell-bound by the entrance of Butler, whom he had never 
before set eyes upon. At the end of the paper he dashed out 
and said to one of his friends, ‘“ Tell me at once-—who is that 
marvel of elegance ?”’ ‘‘ Don’t you know ?”’ said his friend. 
“ That is H. M. Butler!” ‘“‘ That Butler?” said the other. 
“ Ah, well then, I understand ! ” 

His long rule at Harrow, begun at an age when most men 
are making their first faltering steps in a profession, was an era 
of great prosperity for the school. Butler ruled with firmness, 
tact, justice and courtesy, but perhaps, according to the 
Pauline precept, with too much diligence to escape from 
criticism. But as Thring of Uppingham once said to an irate 
colleague, ‘‘ You need not suppose that it is the first duty of 
a headmaster to be popular!’ Yet the loyal devotion of 
Old Harrovians to their old chief was amply and magnificently 
borne witness to by the distinguished gathering that enter- 
tained the Master lately on his attaining a patriarchal age. 
Perhaps it may be said that, at Harrow, the Headmaster’s 
perfect urbanity was sometimes misinterpreted by boys who 
had reason to discover how decisively and even sternly he could 
act when sternness and decision were necessary. But he was 
a great Headmaster in his courage, his tact and, above all, in 
his stainless and chivalrous ideals; and his reign is famous 
not only in the annals of Harrow, but in the annals of English 
education ; it was not for nothing that the boys had before 
them the living example of a man who was not only a scholar 
and an athlete, but had all the grace and charm of a finished 
man of the world, a high and endearing eloquence and a 
passionate love of all that is pure and true. 

Dr. Butler was at Gloucester for a very brief period; and 
when he was selected to succeed Thompson as Master of Trinity 
it was felt that the perfect choice had been made. He was a 
great contrast to his famous predecessor. Thompson was a 
figure of awful majesty and dignity, who very seldom appeared 
in public, and took no part to speak of in University life; he 
was made more unapproachable by his matchless power of 
uttering the most incisive and caustic epigrams, and for his 
extreme dislike of everything florid or ornate. It was Thompson 
who accompanied a well-known popular preacher to St. Mary’s 
and found the crowd at the door so great that it seemed impossible 
to gain anentrance. ‘‘ Make way, gentlemen !”’ said Thompson, 
in‘his iciest tones, “‘ or some of us will be disappointed.”’ Dr. 
Butler could not have framed, nor could he have conceivably 
uttered, such an epigram. If Thompson spiced the banquet 
with wormwood and gall, Dr. Butler’s speech may rather be 
said to flow with milk and honey. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, is a unique institution. It 
is more like a small University than a college. Its great size, 
its large revenues, its extraordinary prestige, its long roll of 
distinguished alumni, put it at the head of all English seminaries. 
At Oxford the Colleges have, to a great extent, divided the 
honours ; at Cambridge, Trinity has naturally amassed by far 
the largest share, and its influence has, perhaps, rather hampered 
the progress of the lesser Colleges. This has tended to produce 
a certain jealousy of Trinity, among the other learned and 
religious foundations, and it needs a discreet and tactful hand 
to hold the reins. The Master of Trinity is the first personage 
at Cambiidge, and his house is actually and not metaphorically 
a royal residence. When a judge comes to Cambridge for the 
Assizes he takes possession of the Master’s Lodge, and the 
Master becomes his guest. Dr. Butler has discharged his delicate 
functions with a monarchical grace. Not only does he direct 
the counsels of the College itself, with its great staff of Professors, 
Tutors, Lecturers and Fellows and Students, but being an 
eminently public-spirited man, he presides with infinite tact 
and dignity at all kinds of congresses, meetings and gatherings 
both at Cambridge and elsewhere, and as a chairman he is quite 
unequalled. His suave and majestic manner, his infinite 
kindness and thoughtfulness, his wonderful memory for faces, 
his extraordinary knowledge of personal deta‘ls are all 
princely attributes, and exercised with an ease which is more 
than masterly, because the art of it is instinctively concealed. 
It was said of a well-known prelate that it was almost impossible 
to conceive that any man could be at once so reasonable and 
high-minded as he appeared to be. Of Dr. Butler it may be 
said that it would be incredible that a man could be at once so 
courteous and so natural in all his dealings if it were not true. 
As a speaker on a social occasion he has no rival in England ; 
the polished sentences fall from his lips with perfect ease and 
grace ; yet his compliments are never exaggerated nor lacking 
in discrimination. He has a voice of marvellous range and 
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sweetness, and he can evoke by a gesture or a word an emotional 
atmosphere which is spontaneous and genuine. He has always 
been a great student of English oratory, and he has a wide 
acquaintance with political history. Some years ago, at a 
Pitt centenary dinner, he spoke, with no appearance of effort 
and without a single note, for over half an hour, and touched 
with brilliant emphasis on all the main points of Pitt’s career. 
He is, moreover, a moving preacher, and his sermons reveal 
him as a deeply religious man and a high idealist. His 
correspondence is conducted with a leisurely fulness which is 
little characteristic of modern pressure. His engagements 
leave him little scope for authorship, but he has several volumes 
to his credit, and he finds time to produce many little brochures 
of Latin verse, paraphrases of singular taste and feeling. As a 
host he is matchless ; his conversation is rich in anecdote and 
reminiscence, and is wholly without the haste which, as Dante 
says, “‘ mars all decency of act.’’ His beautiful and scholarly 
hands have a fine congruity of expressiveness ; while his winning 
smile, his soft laugh, and his eager appreciation of other talkers 
evoke a friendly confidence in his youngest guests. He bears 
his eighty years very lightly, and his snow white hair and beard 
emphasise the beauty of a most expressive face, overflowing 
with kindness and goodwill. The Lodge at Trinity, with all 
its great associations, its stately rooms, its family ties, is, as 
Carlyle said of Armola’s house at Rugby, “‘ a temple of domestic 
peace.” But perhaps the greatest charm of the Master is a 
fine disinterestedness and a true unworldliness ; it is impossible 
not to feel, in association with him, that his honours have come 
to him unsought, and almost undesired ; while he has thrown 
his great gifts, not into the pursuit of influence and renown, 
but in discharging his duty as generously, carefully and faith- 
fully as he can. Though he has lived in the world and worked 
for the world, it is written legibly over his whole career that he 
has loved virtue and goodness first, and that he has laboured 
all his life long in the cause of work and order and peace. 
Palmam qui meruit, ferat ! 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


WILD DARTMOOR. 

HE vast solitudes of Dartmoor yield very slowly before 
the advances of the agriculturist, and the leagues of 
moory waste which represent the heart of the southern 
half of the great county of Devon are as untamed by the 
hand of man as they were five hundred years since. 
Ponies, sheep and wild birds are still the chief denizens of 

the moor, and you may wander all day about the uplands without 
setting eyes upon a human being. How slowly this wild and savage 
piece of England has been conquered even upon its outskirts may be 
realised by the age of certain of the farmhouses standing upon its 
borders. I was looking at one of these buildings a week or so since, 
an antique and picturesque farmstead, dating back to the time of 
Elizabeth or James L., its walls wrought of solid blocks of the granite 
with which Dartmoor is littered. That old farmhouse was built upon 
the edge of the moor some three centuries ago, and upon the edge 
of the moor it still remains, bearing eloquent testimony to the 
resisting powers of all this countryside before the approach of man. 
The truth is, I suppose, that, except for grazing, Dartmoor is too 
poor a land to be of much use to the farmer. Those portions which 
have been found worth tillage have been reclaimed, and the inner 
wastes are likely to remain for the next five hundred vears very much 
as they are at present. 
FORMER INHABITANTS. 

Wild and eerie as are these great uplands, they were yet tenanted 
thousands of years ago by a considerable population. The savage 
Celts who dwelt here must have been a tough race indeed to have 
been able to maintain existence in so rude and inhospitable a 
tract of country. Yet that these people were fairly numerous 
the moor to this day offers abundant evidence. The great stone 
circles, the dolmens, hut circles, “‘ clapper’’ bridges and other 
works prove not only that these hardy folk managed to get a 
living out of the moor, but that they were savages of very consider- 
able resource and energy. The wonderful Celtic bridge over the 
Dart at Postbridge, whose flat slabs of granite, weighing as much as 
eight tons apiece, have been superimposed on other smaller slabs 
for support, proves that these people had methods of lifting 
and shifting stone which would be reckoned by no means con- 
temptible even at the present dav. These savages were known to the 
Phoenicians, for whom they “ streamed ”’ for tin in the various rivers 
that rise in the heart of the moorland and make their way chiefly 
to the South. Probably they maintained cattle, and indubitably 
they were great hunters, In those days and for centuries to come 
the wild red decr ranged freely over the wilderness, and troops of 
wolves, from whom the Celts had much ado to defend themselves, 
ravaged the deer herds and devoured cattle and sheep whenever 
they could come across them. Wolves, however, had vanished 
even from Dartmoor by the reign of Henry VII.; against them 
the hatred of man was so fierce, so intense, that these grim beasts 
were unable to maintain existence longer. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, however; they lingered to about the year 1700, while in 
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Ireland the last wolf is supposed to have been slain so recently as 
1771, or thereabouts. : 
RED DEER ON DARTMOOR. 

Red deer ranged over Dartmoor in the feral state down to 
the end of the eighteenth century. The Dukes of Bedford hunted 
them with hounds from Tavistock, and the deer occasionally went to 
sea, as they still do from Exmoor, and were taken on the southern 
coast-line of Devon. Beyond Devon they ranged freely also in 
Cornwall, where the wild nature of the country was well suited 
to their habits. It is recorded that William III. fined a Ladv 
Athlone of his period no less than £600 for having killed six stags 
at different times near Looe and salted them down for the use of 
her servants. Dartmoor red deer seem to have been exterminated 
by the beginning of the last century. ‘Their brethren of Exmoor 
have, happily—thanks to the uninterrupted practice of hunting 
them with a pack of hounds—survived to the present day, and are 
now so numerous that it is calculated there are something like 
a thousand head of these splendid beasts still roaming the moorlands 
of North Devon and West Somerset. It is not a little curious 
that within the last few years—so widely have the Exmoor herds 
spread abroad over the country—an occasional straggler has made 
its way to the northern confines of Dartmoor, and has there been 
hunted with hounds. Itis, I suppose, too much to expect that Dart- 
moor will be restocked from this source. H. A. BRYDEN 


NEW ARRIVALS AT 
THE ZOO. 


N July, 1912, the Sirdar, Sir Reginald Wingate, presented a 
shoebill (Balzniceps rex) to the Zoological Society, and was 
in consequence made one of its twelve honorary members. 
Early in April last this bird died suddenly of mycosis, and 
the same gentleman has now been the means of acquiring a 

second specimen of about equal size, but in considerably better 
plumage than the last. Previous to the bird received last year but 
two specimens, which lived for a short time only in 1860, had been 
seen at the Zoo, while in addition to these the only other specimens 
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seen in captivity was one in Khartoum in rgor and three in the 
Giza Zoological Gardens near Cairo. 

Both of the birds presented by the Sirdar have been brought 
home by Mr. A. L. Butler, the Superintendent of the Game Preserva- 
tion of the Sudan, and it is to this gentleman that we are indebted 
for our knowledge of its habits. He has said that it is an unsociabk 
bird of savage nature, and never mixes with other marsh birds 
Its flight is heron-like, with the head thrown back and the bill 


resting on the fore-neck. Further of its habits, he says that it 
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never wades in open water and remains in very shallow swamps, 
feeding upon fish secured by chance dabs, as its slow and deliberate 
movements would prevent it catching quick-moving fish. The 
edges of its bill are extremely sharp, with a very powerful nail at 
the tip. Dr. Chalmers Mite hell, Secretary of the Zoological Society, 
at a recent meeting, describing some anatomical observations, said 
that it showed affinities to herons, storks, pelicans and gannets, and 
that it must no doubt be left as a representative of a type equal 
to both herons and storks, and falling between the two 

The chinchillas, of which we illustrate a recent acquisition, are 
squirrel-like rodents with large ears and bushy tails, found in Chili 
and Bolivia, where they inhabit the valleys in the high mountain 
districts. Thev are nocturnal in their habits, associating in numbers, 
living in burrows, and feeding chiefly on roots. The extremely soft 
fur has been much prized and imported, the little creatures being 
hunted and driven from their burrows where they congregate by 
means of a species of weasel, much after the manner in which rabbits 
are ferreted here. In consequence of the great demand for thei 
fur and its extreme perishability their numbers have been much 
depleted during the last few vears. 


THE NATURALIST 
AT THE SEASHORE. 


By G. A. AnD C, L. 
III.—OCTOPUS, CUTTLEFISH AND SQUIDS. 


HE Molluscs are divided into four primary groups, 
the names of which are derived from the structure 
of the foot: (1) Cephalopods (Octopus, Cuttlefish 
and Squids); (2) Gastropods (Snails, Slugs and 
Chiton) ; (3) Pelecypods (Bivalves) ; (4) Scaphopods 

(Tooth-shells). In the first two of these groups there is 
normally a distinct head bearing sense-organs in the form of 
eves and tentacles: in the other two the head is so much 
reduced as to be almost unrecognisable. 

The Cephalopods are the most highly organised of the 
Molluscs, and in many ways contrast strikingly with the 
other members of this great division. They have a _ better 
brain, protected by a cartilage, and their large eyes 
recall those of fishes; their predaceous habits and_ the 
rapidity of their movements have, in most cases, allowed 
them to dispense with the shell which affords such 
effective protection to other Molluscs. As the name Cephalo- 
pods suggests, the front part of the foot has come to surround 
the head, and it is divided into a number of long mobile arms, 
or tentacles, which, at least in all the British representatives, 
are provided with large suckers. The hinder part of the foot 
is modified to “form a muscular protrusible funnel directed 
forwards on the middle line, just in front of the mantle-cavity, 
which opens to the exterior by a slit-like orifice at its base. 
Water is continually taken in through this slit, and, after 
passing over the gills, is expelled through the funnel with 
sufficient force to propel the whole animal backwards when 
swimming. The mantle-cavity also receives the openings ot 
the kidneys and the gut, and in connection with the latter 
there is, in all the British forms at least, a peculiar gland which 
secretes an ink-like fluid, stored in a tough bag and expelled 
through the funnels bv the animal when alarmed, with the 
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evident object of obscuring the water in view of facilitating its 
escape. The mouth, armed with two black, horny jaws, like 
the beak of a parrot, is in the middle, between the bases of the 
arms. The Cephalopods found on our coasts have no external 
shell ; but all except the Octopus have a sort of internal shell or 
‘bone ’’ embedded in the muscles of the body. That of the 
Cuttlefish is often found on the beach, and is utilised in canaries’ 
cages for those birds to sharpen their bill; it is of large size 
and formed of chalky substance, which is ground to make tooth- 
powder, and was formerly much used in pharmacy as an anti- 
acid. In the Squids the “‘ bone” is very different, thin and 
horny, in some species resembling a quill 
pen. It is represented by two minute 
vestiges in the Octopus. The Cuttlefish 
furnishes the best sepia ink of commerce. 
The sexes are distinct in all Cephalopods, 
the males being distinguished by some 
modification of one of the arms in 
connection with the reproductive func- 
tion. Some of these animals attain a 
gigantic size On April 28th, I9II, a 
huge Squid, probably  Architeuthis 
harveyi, was caught in the Atlantic 
off the coast of Ireland and landed at 
Milford Haven The body is stated to 
have measured seven feet in length 
and two feet in width, the longest ten- 
SEPIOLA tacles measuring about twenty - four 
feet. We have seen a photograph of 

this monster, of which, unfortunately, nothing was preserved. 
The largest species to be found close to the shore is the well 
known Octopus, Octopus vulgaris, with the head confluent 
with the short, sac-like body, from which four pairs of long 
arms radiate when it is at rest or crawls about, or are directed 
forwards when it swims (forwards in the sense of the orientation 
of the animal, backwards according to the mode of progression). 
These arms are furnished with cup-shaped, structures which 
function as suckers, and as each arm may be over a foot 
in length, the Octopus is a powerful animal ; feeding chiefly 
on fish and the larger crustaceans, it 1s very imjurious to 
fisheries. 
\ plague of 
(x topus oc- 
curred at the 
end ot the 
last century 
on the South 
Devon and 
Cornish coasts 
as well as on 
the opposite 
side of the 
Channel, and 
the fisheries 
for edible 
crabs and 
lobsters were 
most seriously, 
affected for a 
lew vear;©s. 
Isolated spe 1- 
mens are oiten 
found among 
rocks at low 
tide, and, 
when dis- 
lodged irom 
their retreat, 
crawl away 
with great 
rapidity 
over the 
sand or stones, always making straight for the direction of the 
sea; they are evidently gifted with a special sense of orienta- 
tion. It is very difficult to keep them alive ; a fair sized speci- 
men soon exhausts the oxygen in a large bucketful of water, 
and, after a few minutes, suffocating, makes desperate attempts 
to get out. Another peculiarity of the Octopus is the rapid 
changes of colour which it undergoes, passing from brown to 
pink, yellowish or blackish in an even more startling manner 
than a chameleon. Were it not for the repulsive appearance 
of the animal, in most people’s eyes, the flesh of the Octopus 
would be in great demand with us, as it is in Italy, 
where it sells at a high price. All Cephalopods, in fact, 
are edible and regarded by many as a delicacy. The eggs 
of the Octopus are small and number thousands. A smaller 
Octopus occurs, though more rarely, on our coasts—Eledone 
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Moschata — distin- f > 


guished by its suckers i f =. 

forming a single series Ne \ / 

along the arms instead \ , f 

of two, and by the iN 1) PEN 

musky odour from a," _ 

which it derives its 1 Y// / 

specific name. 
The Cuttlefish , 

(Sepia officinalis) is 

the next largest Ce- 

phalopod common 


with us. The body, A ie 

which is very distinct (3 {\ a 

from the head, and /:/ / 2 

longer than broad,  [7/ os 
commonly measures 3 

from six to nine in- \ 3 } 
ches; besides the / 
eight tentacles of %,'\ 
the octopus, which \f 


are shorter than the 

bedy, there is an 

additional pair of 

much greater length, 

terminating in a \ V 
spatulate expansion, 
underneath which are 
numerous suckers; 
these long appendages are protruded for prehension, other- 
wise they lie concealed in a sheath in the mantle. Bunches 
of the large black eggs of this creature are often washed ashore 
and are known as “ sea-grapes’’; on being opened, these eggs 
may be found to contain miniature cuttlefish with their yolk-sac. 
The diminutive Sepiola rondeleti is common in many places, 
and great numbers are taken by the shrimpers; examples 
are often found mixed with whitebait. The body is short, 
with wing-like lateral expansions. 

The Squids (Loligo forbesi and L. subulata) differ from the 
cuttlefish in their longer body, pointed behind; the first 
species is the larger and usually measures over a_ foot 
when adult, the tentacles not included. A_ specimen 
taken by spratters at the mouth of the Colne, in 
November, 1891, measured, according to Dr. Murie, two and 
a half feet, body and shorter arms included, its pen (cuttle- 
bone) being some fifteen inches long. The eggs of the 
Squids are colourless and transparent, and form clusters of 
up to nearly forty thousand in the larger species. 
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CELEBRATION. 






BY 


HELEN HAMILTON. 








OM PORTER, some- 
time grocer, but now 
owner of a racing 

stud acquired with the 

proceeds of his former calling, 
was a happy man. His mare, Brown Witch, had just won 
the International Stakes, and on the same day Amanda 

Tipton had accepted him. As I have said, he was happy, 

hugely happy; and very proud too. So much so, indeed, 

that he felt impelled to celebrate this double event in 
some conspicuous and considerable manner pleasing to his 
fiancée. Like most big men, he was open-handed and 
generous, and his fresh-coloured face irradiated good 
humour and goodwill. With sense rare in man, he decided 
to take counsel of Amanda as to what form this celebration 
should take since its primary object was to give her pleasure. 
He would not do it all off his own bat, so to speak. But he was 
feeling so expansive in the region of his heart that he almost 
expected his waistcoat-buttons to burst with the strain. For 
his immediate relief he bought a diamond pendant. This he 
presented to Amanda with a request that she should tell him 
her heart’s desire and he would grant it, if a mere man could. 

Amanda told him he was the dearest of “‘ old things,” kissed him 

warmly and decided to sleep on the matter. She was fair, fat, 

not far off forty, and had a temperamental objection to being 
hurried. Tom was content. It was enough for him that 

Amanda should be pleased. 

Now Amanda was a tremendous sportswoman at heart ; 
actually she never achieved greatness. She hunted, played 
golf and tennis—croquet she was reserving for her old age 
and went in for winter sports assiduously for a month every vear. 
But above all, she had a consuming passion for hockey, in which 
game, however, she excelled not at all. Consequently she had 
never attained to any greater eminence than reserve back (so 
reserved, indeed, as seldom to be asked to play) in the Sea- 
hampton Second XI. This was a source of such real tribulation 
that I believe she would have renounced all she had, even Tom 
himself, for the honour of playing in the county team. But 
this could never be. If only, though, she could play just once 
in good company ; in a team of distinguished players! Then 
the great idea came. It would be a magnificent, an original 
celebration. And Tom could be lavish to his heart’s content, 
and her chiefest wish fulfilled. 

The next day she told Tom. He was rather startled, but 
manfully concealed his surprise and considerable perturbation. 

“ Righto, we'll do it in style. Take the county cricket 
ground, put ’em up at the Metropole, give ’em a dance and hang 
the expense !”’ 

So Amanda made her plans. First of all she compiled a 
list of all the best known lady hockey-players. From this list 
she selected ten of those whom she most admired and with whom 
she most longed to play. All county representatives they were, 
and some Internationals into the bargain. To these ten she 
wrote, asking them to play for her team against the Sea- 
hampton Ladies’ First XI. She informed them, too, of Tom’s 
proposals for their entertainment. They all accepted! The 
match was fixed for Thursday, March 20th. How slowly 
that stretch of time went by which lay between her and the day 
of days, when she was to be one of that galaxy of hockey stars, 
and shine at least in their reflected glory! She sent invitations 
broadcast, so that all who knew her well, or never so little, might 
see her in the splendid capacity of right-back in that splendid 
team. On the morning of the 2oth, she rose early, tip-toeing 
with excitement. The weather still kept fine and there was no 
wind worth mentioning. That. meant a dry ground—no mean 
consideration to her, not fleet of foot, and, as Tom said, “a 
bit of a heavy-weight,”” and no hateful head-wind to battle 
against, making her even more short of breath than usual. 






She blew a kiss at the 
the Weather ! 

Tom came round at ten o'clock, 
rather flustered, but determined to 
go through it like a man. The 
thought of playing host to ten stalwart Amazons was 
distinctly alarming, for in no sense a “ ladies’ man,” he 
stood in real awe of sporting women. But he would 
stand by Amanda—up to a point. Meeting them at the 
station was beyond that point—this he told Amanda 
firmly. She conceded it gracefully, and he expressed his grati 
tude in the usual way, and very heartily. Nervously elated, 
she drove to the station in one of the three cars Tom was sending 
to meet the 12.40 train, by which the team was to arrive at 
Seahampton. Punctual to the minute the train steamed in. 
Her heart begun to beat violently when she perceived a littl 
crowd of women, dressed in business-like tweed, and carrying 
bags and hockey-sticks, alighting from the train. As they came 
towards her looking very formidable and determined, she shrank 
back involuntarily. She would have given the world to be able 
to run away! How could she have been so presumptuous as 
to have asked them to play? That dark, grim-looking woman, 
who was striding along beside a short, stocky girl, must of a 
certainty be Miss Smith, left-back and three times captain of 
the International team. And she, Amanda, reserve for the Sea- 
hampton Second XI., had actually dared to propose herself 
as partner to that most famous of players! But it was too 
late to withdraw now. Taking her courage in both hands, 
she advanced to meet them. 

“I’m Miss Tipton,” she stammered. 

The dark, grim-looking woman stopped short, and then held 
out her hand. Amanda offered hers, which was gripped as in a 
vice. “I’m Smith,” she said, in a deep voice. So Amanda’s 
surmise had been correct ! 

Now that the ice had been broken, her spirits began to 
rise again, and by the time the party had reached the Metropole 
she was beginning to feel as if it were quite an everyday occur 
rence to consort with great hockey-players ; and that in spirit 
at least she was truly one of them! 

Tom met them in the lounge. He advanced with shaking 
knees. Never before had he set eyes on such a solid block of 
muscular young women, all wearing short blue skirts, white 
shirts and his racing colours, bandolier fashion. They seemed 
to fill up the whole room, leaving no space for him. He was 
conscious that the other men in the lounge were watching with 
an amusement they barely strove to hide. This braced him up. 
“Very glad to see you,” he said, in a hearty way, glaring 
defiantly at one man who was grinning broadly. ‘‘ So’s Amanda. 
Make yourselves quite at home. If you please yourselves 
you'll please us. Order any drink you like,” he added, in a 
burst of hospitality. 

“Tom!” This in reproach from Amanda. 

He flushed. ‘‘ The young ladies will like a lemon squash 
after the match,” he explained. A brilliant recovery! Then, 
muttering an excuse, he fled. After lunch, Amanda and her 
team went down to the field in Tom’s cars. To his joy there 
was no room for him, so he followed on foot with a male friend 
to support him. The ground was beautifully marked out, 
rolled smooth as a billiard-table, and gave complete satisfaction 
to Miss Smith and her fellow-stars, who inspected it critically. 
But what shall be said of Amanda? Words cannot describe 
her feelings. Panic and pride, despair and delight strove so 
in her fluttering bosom that her knees shook, her hands 
trembled and she felt, as she afterwards confided to Tom, that 
she might have been sick at any moment. Fortunatelv, how- 
ever, she was able to refrain. 

The Seahampton ladies and a large crowd of spectators 
were already there; the former to be conquered, the latter 
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to cheer. Little need be said about the match, for Amanda 
has but the smallest recollection of it. It was altogether too 
exciting! Her eleven simply walked over the other side and 
won by twelve goals to nil. Miss Smith did what little defence 
work there was to do, and did it admirably. But Amanda 
had one glorious moment. Miss Smith missed her drive, 
an almost unknown occurrence, the goal-keeper ran out 
and missed too, and Amanda saved the goal at the expense 
ota corner 

“ Well played,” said Miss Smith, in her deep voice. Oh 
to think she had lived tobe praised by the great Miss 
Smith! Her heart so throbbed with pride that she could 
scarcely breathe, and was glad when the final whistle blew two 
minutes alter 

rhe local Eleven were invited to have tea at the Metropole 
vith their distinguished victors. ‘“‘ That makes twenty-one 
vomen, not counting Amanda,” groaned Tom to his male friend 
Sut he would not flinch. So long as he could hand round cups 
of tea he was comparatively happy ; but all things come to an 
end, even the drinking of tea by 
thirsty hockey ladies. Then Amanda 
introduced him to Miss Smith. 
What on earth should he talk 
about ? He had already noticed 
that his visitors appeared to be 
unwilling to converse upon = any 
other subject but hockey, and he 
knew nothing about it. And she 
probably was equally ignorant about 
racing. But perhaps she would start 
some topl She didn’t. She looked 
straight in front of her, obviously 
wishing he would go. He glanced 
appealingly at Amanda, but she 
seemed in difficulties too. ‘‘ Do you 
like hockey?” he asked at last 
desperately. 

“Rather.” Silence again. 

“Would you like a bath?” 

Miss Smith withdrew herself a 
little from him. “ I’ve already had 
one, thank you.”” Her tone was not 
cordial 

‘A salt-water one, I mean 
Fine thing if vou're stiff. Do try 
one; they've got them in the hotel.’ 
Miss Smith declined, frigidly. 

He was now purple in the face 
and hotter than he ever remembered 
being. He looked wildly round the 
room. He saw Amanda standing 
on the fringe of a circle, obviously 
feeling out in the cold and trving 


not to show it He crossed over 
to her. ‘‘Come and sit with me,” 
he said, ‘‘ you must be tired.”’ She 


glanced gratefully up at him. They 
retired into a corner. ‘“ They're 
enjoying themselves,” he added, 
waving his hand at the various 
groups, all talking hockey “ shop” 
hard. And so they were. Tom, that 
night with his own trembling hands, 
vave each of his visitors a bouquet of 
orchids before they sat down to the 
tremendous banquet he had caused 
to be spread before them. All the 
out-of-season delicacies, any and 
every sort of expensive wine, Course 
upon course—the sort of feast a 
man of Tom’s income and _ hos 
pitable spirit would provide for his 
guests 

At the conclusion, Miss Smith 
proposed his health in a few austere 
words. It was drunk with enthu 
siastic acclamation. Tom responded, 
saving that it had been a great 
pleasure to him and Amanda to 
have made their acquaintance, that 
it was very kind of them to have 
come down, and that he hoped 
the ladies would stay on at the 
Metropole as his guests as long 
as they liked. Another outburst of 
cheers! But they all went the next 
morming. W. P. Green. 
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‘I enjoyed it awfully,” Amanda told him. “ But I’m 
glad it’s over.” HELEN HAMILTON. 


4A BIRD HUNT IN WALES 


OME of the most charming parts of the British Isles 
are undoubtedly North and Central Wales; the 
former district is the grandest, but to those in search 
of bird life the latter takes the foremost place. What 
can be more beautiful of its kind than the hills and 

mountains of Breconshire and Radnorshire, some wooded, 
others bare, save for scanty grass, with the lovely valleys 
intersecting them ; some fertile, others wild, through which the 
typical rocky rivers and streams flow, so loved by the angler? 
Away upon the tops of the hills is the wild country, 
practically only trodden by the shepherds and the mountain 
sheep. It is in these parts that the golden plover, curlew, 
dunlin and some grouse love to nest, with—can I say ?—an 
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eccasional mertlin. But, possibly, 
the most beautiful parts of this 
charming country are the dingles, 
with their rocky sides, some 
almost devoid of any growth, others 
with stunted trees which seem to 
have a struggle for existence, so 
shallow is the earth in which they 
are rooted. It is in these dingles 
that the buzzard, one of Wales’ rarest 
1d most handsome birds, makes its 
me. The kite, alas, thanks partly 
tv the egg collector, is now extremely 
rare ; it is to be hoped that by the 
protection now afforded them their 
;umbers will slowly increase, other- 
ise 1 am afraid it will not be very 
mg before this bird will become 
«xtinct. On the more precipitous 
iff sides the raven, fortunately, still 
ests. In the valleys and up the 
jountain streams the ring ouzel, 
ipper, sandpiper, pied fly-catcher, 
<dlstart, etc., make their homes, and 
ere they rear their young, for the 
10st part unmolested, for in several 
istricts, at all events, all birds are 
trictly preserved. It was in this 
ountry that, not long ago, I spent a 
hort but most enjoyable holiday in 
earch of scenery, birds, and, last but 
10t least, subjects in the bird world 
or photographing. 

After a run in a car for a 
iundred and fifty miles or so, I 
eached a little place in Radnor- 
shire called Penybont. After leaving 
there, my destination had, perhaps, 
better remain unnamed. The next 
morning we were up at 5.30, and a 
short ride brought us to some likely- 
looking ground on which to find the 
curlew, that handsome, interesting 
and most wary of the wader tribe. 
fhe morning broke fine, but very 
cold it was lying on the watch, with 
our Zeiss glasses, in some heather 
on the top of a little hill on the 
moors. There were several pairs of 
these birds, of which one pair deceived 
us as to the whereabouts of their 
nest, so that it was not until nine 
o'clock that we discovered a nest with 
three eggs, which were almost on the 
point of hatching, as, at a distance 
of several feet, we could hear the 
call of the chicks. We hurried back 
to breakfast, and, after loading the 
slides, we returned with the tent. 
The result shown over leaf is of this 
bird incubating. How much in 
keeping with the country is_ the 
call-note, ‘‘ Curlee,”’ of this fine bird, 
and how interesting is their nuptial 
flight into the air, with the volplan 
descent. A great deal of the pleasure 
of bird photography lies in the fact 
that one is sometimes able to get 
to close quarters with a wild bird 
occupied in its domestic duiies. 
That day we found several meadow 
pipits’ nests with eggs, and also a 
“rouse, but although I was able to 
ttand close to the bird while it was 
on the nest, it was so covered in 
that to photograph it was almost 
impossible. When the bird flew off 
we found the eggs were hatching out, 
and on the morrow, as is usual, the old 
bird had called the chicks away 
to what, perhaps, she considered 
safer quarters. I was anxious to 
obtain some photographs of the 
curlew approaching her eggs, so the 
next day we erected the tent, but 
for some reason or other, which 
sometimes is unaccountable, she 
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would not return. Not wishing to 
disturb her unnecessarily, we packed 
up and left her in peace, and I hav 
no doubt that by now this particular 
bird is the proud mother of three well- 
grown chicks, which, when the winter 
comes, will soon learn to take care 
of themselves when they hear, on 
some distant mud flats or marshes 
the first crack of the nitro-powder. 
Then, when March comes, they will 
return to the moors to enjoy peace 
and quietness once more. 

That afternoon we journeyed on 
by car to a lake of some four or five 
acres, lying high up, from where we 
obtained a splendid view right away 
into Breconshire. At this lake we 
saw the redshank, grouse, curlew, 
whinchat, summer snipe, snipe, coot 
black-headed gull, etc. From here 
we had a delightful run to our destina- 
tion, where I first of all called on a 
keeper, to whom I had previousl 
written. We arranged with him to 
visit a buzzard’s nest the next day 
situate about four miles up the valley 
but it came on wet that evening, and 
the next day was dirty with 2 thick 
mist on the mountains, so we had to 
postpone our trip, as photography 
with any good result would be out of 
the question. We spent the morning 
hunting for a curlew’s nest, without 
result, but after lunch we had better 
luck, finding two curlew’s nests, and a 
sandpiper sitting on foureggs. One of 
these curlew’s nests was well situated 
for getting the bird walking on; but 
luck was against me the next day, so 
far as this particular nest was con- 
cerned, as we reached the place just in 
time to see a sheep-dog eating the eggs, 
which were nearly hatched, and what 
was more, the owner of the dog looking 
on. I know at that moment I thought 
how useful a charge of No. 53 would be 
I took some photographs of the curlew 
at the remaining nest, including one 
which depicts the bird just about to 
settle down. In the afternoon we had 
a tun on the car and walked up the 
valley. Asearch on the side of the hill 
resulted in the finding of a buzzard’s 
nest; it was a small nest on a rock 
with no green stuff in it, so probably it 
was not to be used this season, if, pos- 
sibly, next. The male bird is fond of 
building dummy nests, while his mate 
is incubating elsewhere, perhaps on the 
other side of the valley. From here we 
saw a buzzard engaged in a fight with 
acarrion crow. Through the glasses I 
could see the buzzard turn over on its 
back when the crow got to close quar 
ters, as he evidently did once, for | 
could distinctly see a feather, which 
became dislodged from one of the 
birds. We saw the keeper at this place 
and arranged to visit in-a day or two 
a raven’s nest, containing three young 
ones. Their first nest had been robbed, 
and they built another nest and had 
three eggs in the space of nine days. 

The male buzzard very soon gave 
his mewing cry of alarm when we 
reached the dingle the next day, and 
was shortly after joined by his mate, 
and while we were climbing up to the 
nest, they were both circling over the 
valley, some half-mile distant. On 
reaching the nest, the keeper was 
rather surprised to find two young 
ones in place of the three eggs. The 
remaining egg wasnowhere to be found. 
By climbing above the eyrie, which 
was built on a slab of rock, one 
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could, by lying down, look straight into the nest, which 
was unusualiy large, and contained two young rabbits, 
one mole, one mouse and a hedgehog; the latter had been 
devoured save for the skin, which, needless to say, was too 
wrickly a repast. This was the first hedgehog the keeper ever 
membered seeing in a _ buzzard’s nest. The nest was 
corated, as usual, by a piece of green stuff: in this case a 

of mountain ash. As far as I know, no particular reason 
has been assigned for the presence of some green stuff. I 
ght mention, in passing, that the kite always decorates the 
nest with a piece of rag, and I once heard of a nearly new silk 
pocket handkerchief being found in the nest. By getting down 

a small narrow ledge, nearly on a level with the nest, I was 

le to take a photograph of the eyrie. On the other side of the 
ingle I photographed three ravens’ nests, situated in a 
precipitous cliff. Up to then, I had little thought of attempting 
t. photograph the buzzard ; but the next day I visited the nest 
t. see if I could possibly rg up the tent on the narrow ledge 
mentioned above. After some trouble I managed to get two 
the tent-poles into something iike position, but there was no 
mm for the tripod, so I had to build up some slabs of rock as 
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were the only sounds I could hear from my tent, perched some 
five hundred feet above, and distasit about a mile trom the road, 
which winds through the lovely valley. Half an hour had passed 
away before I heard the first mew of the buzzard, and anothe1 
hour and a half had gone before | heard the swish of her wings 
as she alighted on the side of the nest, where she only remained 
two or three seconds, but which gave me time to get off a plate 
It was a long wait for the next visit, the result being the photo- 
graph now shown, depicting her standing on that portion of 
the nest nearest the tent. On this visit to the nest I had 
utilised some black veiling to cover over the peep-hole in the 
tent, but which, I am afraid, was the wrong colour, as she 
seemed to fix her eye upon it, her gaze seeming 
to go through the whole tent. An hour later we had 
packed everything up, and with regret I took my departure 
from the buzzard’s home. It may be interesting to note that 
the buzzard lays its eggs, three to four in number, every three 
to four days, so that there is one chick smaller and weaker 
than the others. The smallest chick is sometimes killed and 
eaten ; whether it is killed by the old bird or by the stronger 
chicks, I cannot say. From the treatment I saw meted out 
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. substitute. It was a harder job to get myself into the hide, 
uut at last I was there, and while there I had to sit tight, for 
ny seat on a slab of loose rock was none too secure, and, what 
vas more, anything but comfortable. My friend retired to a 
mall homestead, about a mile away, and I was left to become 
nore cramped and sore every minute. I put in two and a half 
ours, and as the buzzard had not put in an appearance, | 
ignalled to be let out. 

We left the tent up and went down to the farm; but it 
vas not until some time later that the buzzard returned to feed 
nd brood the young ones. We were encouraged by this sight, 
ind had some hopes for the morrow. That evening we procured 
t small box on which I could screw the tilting table and camera, 
ind the next morning I was in the tent by 8.50, and during a 
somewhat trying wait of five hours I obtained four photographs, 
ncluding one of her bringing a mouse and, at another visit, 
i spray of green stuff, with which they decorate the nest from 
time to time until the young ones have attained a good age. It 
was 9.30 of the following day, and my friend has just gone back 
to the farm. The weather was brilliant, with a cool breeze. The 
bleating of the mountain sheep, the hoarse croak of a raven, and 
the waterfall, whose clear waters dash over the rocks close by, 
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by the oldest chick in this particular nest, I should be inclined 
to think that the chicks kill their weak relation. The continued 
pecks which I saw administered by the oldest chick on the head 
of its relation, and which produced continued cries, appeared 
sufficient to cause its ultimate death. Some may think this 
action on the part of the elder one was due to the fact that it 
was hungry, but this could not have very well been the case, 
for he continued his rough play after being fed. A keeper 
I know once saw an accumulation of many years in the shape 
of buzzards’ nests built between a rock and a tree trunk. The 
top nest, which contained two eggs, was about his own (medium) 
height from the ground. 

The next day I photographed the dipper, that enigma among 
birds, and also the summer snipe mentioned before. The 
following day, after a delightful run in the car, we visited a 
most interesting gullery, of the black-headed species. Unfortu- 
nately, it was impossible to photograph the birds on their nests, 
on account of the water around being some five feet deep ; still, 
there being nothing to deter us in that out-of-the-way spot, we 
were able to get out to the nests in the middle of the small 
lake. Thus ended a most enjoyable holiday in a delightful 
country among most interesting birds. W. P. GREEN. 








ITH one or two notable exceptions the American 
taste in dogs corresponds very much with our 
own, any breed that is popular here almost for a 

extending its 


certainty 

Atlantic 
in a few years. Fifteen 
or more years ago collies 
and St. Bernards were 
the rage in the United 
States, such high prices 
being paid for our best 
that British breeders 
began to think a new 
El Dorado had been dis- 
covered, and I fear that 
at times the quality of 
the animal sent out was 
not always commensu- 
rate with the money 
charged. To-day, fortu- 
nately, this sort of ex- 
aggerated value is 
readily realised, for ex- 
pert handlers make fre 
quent trips to England 
every year, returning 
with a large cargo. They 
are too wide awake, how- 
ever, to take back the 
wrong stuff or leave be- 


less 


hind them more dollars 
than it is worth. Re- 
cently a_ revival § has 
occurred in the St. Ber- 
nard market, Colonel 
Ruppert, jun., of New 
York, a short time ago 


giving over one thousand 
two hundred pounds for 
three of our cham- 
pions, who have fully 
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BOSTON TERRIER: AN ESSENTIALLY AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 


maintained the reputation made in the Old Country. 
comes the news that the Colonel’s kennels have been acquired 
en bloc by the Elkwood Kennels of Long Branch, New Jersey. 
Bernards and collies came the turn of bulldogs, 


Now 


and for some years the 
Transatlantic traffic has 
been steady and persist- 
ent, one wealthy buyer 
bidding against another 
in the effort to acquire 
outstanding specimens. 
Fox - terriers, Airedales, 
Scottish and West High- 
land white terriers have 
also participated in the 
boom, and latterly con- 


siderable drafts have 
been made upon ow 
Pekingese (kennels as 


well as the Pomeranian. 
Sealyhams, too, are 
making their influence 
felt to a considerable 
degree, and I am told 
the quality is improving 
every month. French 
bulldogs are in wealthy 
and clever hands, and are 
good enough to extend, 
probably to beat, our 
best. Thus it comes 
about that anyone visit- 
ing an American show, as 
Mr. Armour has done re- 
cently, will not find any 
remarkable divergence 
from our own shows, ex- 
cept as regards that es- 
sentially national produc- 
tion, the Boston terrier, 
who is still the rage. Our 
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American cousins may justly claim the credit of having 
made him, although his component parts are all of 
British extraction. By judicious blending of the old 
fighting bull-terrier of the Midlands and the bulldog 
the Boston terrier was evolved, a smart, trappy, level- 
jawed little fellow, with a head suggesting a predomi- 
nance of bull-terrier, and a cloddy body not unlike 
that of the modern French bulldog. Great efforts 
have been made to breed a rich brindle in colour, 
with clean white markings. To get at the beginnings 
of things we should have to carry our minds back 
to Boston in the seventies in order to be somewhere 
near the mark. The classes for these dogs fill in a 
manner that must make glad the hearts of al! show 
promoters. For instance, in a recent catalogue before 
me of the Westminster Kennel Ciub fixture I see 
there were thirty-seven puppies benched in one class, 
with the matured exhibits in proportion. Classification 
goes by weight, the top being between twenty-two 
pounds and twenty-eight pounds, grading down to 
between twelve pounds and seventeen pounds, those 
under twelve pounds ranking as toys. 

In some respects we are in an enviable position 
compared with the Americans, few of our shows 
entailing any really heavy travelling for dogs and 
owners ; whereas if anyone from a far Western State 
wishes to be represented at the event mentioned in 
New York, which corresponds with our own Kennel 
Club Show, he has to travel over six thousand miles. 
And the thing is done, too, which speaks volumes for 
the energy and enterprise of owners, all for the pros- 
pect of winning a first prize of ten or fifteen dollars. 
Mr. Armour’s sketches relate to the eleventh annual 
summer show promoted by the Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation of America, held in the early part of last 
month at Mineola, Long Island. By a happy chance, 
Mr. Otho Paget, being over for the International polo 
matches, was induced to judge the beagles, concerning 
which he has such an intimate knowledge. This is a 
breed that has gained an amazing hold upon sporting 
Americans, whose field trials would be a revelation to 
us. Some of these attract over a hundred entries. 
For both show and trial purposes beagles are divided 
into two classes—those under thirteen inches and 
those between thirteen and fifteen inches. The German 
sheepdogs, which so impressed Mr. Armour at Mineola, 
are not altogether unknown in this country, for at the 
Kennel Club in 1910 Lady Bateman and Mrs. Edward 
Clayton filled a class between them, and at the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association last May, Mrs. McMillan of 
Bicton, Budleigh Salterton, was represented. They 
are said to originate from a cross between the German 
collie and a wolf, and in colour and formation they are 
distinctly lupine. A feature of American kennel 
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life is the ribbon shows which have 
sprung up during the last few years 
throughout the Continent, so termed 
because no money prizes are offered, 
the winners contenting themselves 
with ribbons to denote the award. 
In many ways they are analogous to 
our local shows, with this difference : 
Few fixtures in this country escape 
the leavening influence of a certain 
number of prominent winners; but 


in the States owners would not 
trouble to send their dogs over 
long distances for the sake of a 


first in the winners’ 
gave an animal, possibly of 
altogether inferior type, some of 
the points necessary for qualifying 
as a champion. The multiplication 
of champions unworthy to bear the 
title became so undesirable that, 
some four years ago, the American 
Kennel Club was compelled to take 
drastic action. Up to that period 
ten points gained in winners’ classes 
conferred the full honour, but 
under the 


gaud, yet a 


class 


rule which came 
into force in 1910, fifteen points 
have to be gained under three 
different judges, and_ three _ of 
these points must be at a show 
with over five hundred dogs 
benched. A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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HE valley of the Darent is one of the most fascinating 
parts of Kent, and appeals to all those who are 
interested in the remains of ancient times. Here 
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from the main road to Dartford. The house is surrounded by 
trees, which come close up to the back ; and in front the river i 
forms a pretty pool with two weirs, an excellent spot for trout, 


are to be found traces of all periods, from the Roman 

villa at Darenth and the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Farningham, to the Georgian mansion of St. John’s in Sutton- 
at-Hone, curiously tacked on to the Early English chapel of 
the Knights. On the banks of the little river from Otford 
to Dartford lie a ruined palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
the remains of three medizval castles, eight ancient churches 
and several fine old mansions, including Sir William Hart-Dyke’s 


and most delightful in summer weather. 

Early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the estate was bought 
by Lancelot Bathurst, whose family had been settled in Kent 
for several generations previously. He was born in 1529, 
and became an Alderman of London, as well as a member of 
the wealthy Companies of the Merchant Adventurers and 
Grocers, so that he must have been a man of substantial means. 
The purchase of a country estate was in those times a profitable 


ar ne 


castle of Lullingstone, all crowded within the compass of less way of investing capital, and very popular among City magnates. 
than one day’s walk, and amid typically charming English No doubt Alderman Bathurst was influenced in his choice 
scenery. Not the least interesting of these old buildings is by the fact that Kent was his native county, and Franks was 
the fine Elizabethan mansion of Franks, so called from its ancient not too far from London for convenient travelling. He found 
owners, the Frankish family It lies in a retired situation the original mansion standing in a low-lying situation by the 
close to the river, in the parish of Horton Kirby, about a mile river, subject to floods and, doubtless, exceedingly damp ; 
from the Early English parish church, and some little distance and consequently he, very wisely, selected a new site on the 
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opposite bank, 
where a fairly 
quick rise in the 
ground enabled 
him to secure a 
drier foundation 
How long he 
took to build his 
new house we do 
not know 
people were in 
no such hurry 
then as we are 
now, and were 
content with 
slow and solid 
work: we may 
assume how 
ever, that the 
date I591 on 
two plaster 
ceilings marks 
the completion 
of the Alder 
man’s mansion 
when he was 
sixty-two years 
old, and the 
father of six 
sons and four 
daughters. He lived three years longer to enjoy his new 
house, and at his death in 1594 he was buried in the now- 
vanished City church of St. Mary Bothaw. His portrait hangs 
at one end of the dining-room at Franks, visible in our view of 
that room, and shows a shrewd and capable-looking man in 
the prime of life. His eldest son, Randolph (so christened 
from his mother’s maiden name), inherited Franks, but of him 
we know practically nothing. The Alderman’s fourth son, 
George, founded a junior branch of the family, and it was his 
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grandson who 
was created the 
first Earl 
Bathurst in 
1772. Ran- 
dolph’s eldest 
son, Sir Edward 

knight, had a 
son, Thomas 

who was a man 
of some scientific 
knowledge. He 
took the degres 
of M.D. at Ley 

den Universit 
in 16059, Was 
knighted by 
Charles II., and 
lived at Franks 
until his death 
in 1688. Doubt 

less his country 
neighbours had 
the benefit of 
his medical 
knowledge, and 
he was probably 
on terms of 
friendship with 
another scientific 
spirit, Abraham Hill, one of the founders of the Royal Society, 
who had settled at St. John’s, in the adjoining parish of Sutton- 
at-Hone, in 1660, and lived on there until 1721. Sir Thomas 
Bathurst’s only son, Francis, who succeeded his father at Franks, 
was a much-married man, having had no less than four wives 
none of whom survived her marriage very long. The third 
wife, Frances Eyre, widow of Abraham Hill’s son Richard, 
married Bathurst in 1723 and died in 1725. The epitaph put 
up in Sutton Church to Richard Hill by his sister Frances 
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throws a curious side- 
light on the relations 
between the sisters-in 
law, and declares that 
Frances Hill thought 
‘her brother’s ashes 
too much neglected ”” ! 
[radition asserts. that 
Mrs. Bathurst removed 
some stained glass from 
the windows of St. John’s 
Chapel, and took it to 
Franks on her second 
marriage, but no trace 
of it can now be found 
Francis Bathurst's two 
sons both died bachelors : 
consequently his only 
daughter Berenice, 
became heiress to her 
father. She married 
Joseph Fletcher of 
London and et her 
death in 1748 Franks 
passed to her son-in-law, 
Jolin Tasker. Since then 
it has changed hands 
many times, until, about 
two years ago, it was 
bought by the present 
Earl Bathurst, a lineal 
descendant of the Eliza 
bethan Alderman who 
built the house 
Externally, Franks 
looks now very much as 
it did in 1591, except 
that the stone and red- 
brick walls have gained 
very much in beauty by 
the weathering of three 
hundred years rhe 
back of the house has 
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however, been a_ good 
deal altered by modern 
owners, not for the 
better, and the _ roof- 
ridges are crowned with 
a fidgety modern tiled 
cresting, which rather 
spoils the dignity of the 
brilding. The main front 
faces south-east, and 
looks across the river, 
though there is no very 
extensive view. On the 
east side is a lawn or 
wide terrace, about three 
feet higher than the 
drive in front, and at 
one corner is the quaint 
stone garden-house 
shown in our view, next 
to which stands a pic- 
turesque brick archway 
dated 1689, leading to a 
path running along 

edge of the lawn. 

the west side, as 

photograph shows, is a 
square, stone - flagged 
garden, laid out in a 
formal way, and beyond 
it an avenue of lime 
trees runs in a westerly 
direction for about three 
hundred yards. At the 
nearer end are the 
remains of an old brick 
and stone archway, 
removed here from its 
original position in front 
of the house. The 
present carriage - drive 
has been somewhat 
altered from its. old 
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arrangement, which is shown in a sketch by Sir John Gilbert 
in the Guildhall Art Gallery 

Internally, Franks is a good deal altered from its sixteenth 
century arrangements, but there are some fine rooms with much 
old oak joinery of great interest Since Lord Bathurst took 
possession, he has done mu¢ h to obliterate the worst alterations 
of the nineteenth century, including a Moorish bathroom 
which one owner had installed on the upper floor. One of the 
most considerable changes was made in’ 1861, when the old 
quadrangular courtyard was covered with an ugly roof, and a 
large staircase of sham Elizabethan design was put in to replace 
the original one, whose position in a small tower is shown in 
dotted lines on the plan. 3v this means the house has doubtless 
rained in convenience, but lost in interest Entering by the 
old stone porch in the south-east front, we gain access to a wide 
passage through a carved oaken door—a very fine piece of 
work (though not the original door) which can be _ partly 
seen in the view of the hall The passage leads to what 
was the old open courtyard, now the inner staircase hall, 
and corresponds to the buttery passage of a college hall 
at Oxford or Cambridge. On the right is a fine oak screen 
with two doorways opening into the oak-panelled hall, which 
is one of the best rooms in the house and contains a handsome 
fireplace with a wide stone arch surmounted by an oak mantel- 
piece. At the further end of the hall is the usual dais, which 
originally communicated with the old staircase by a door now 
built up, the only alteration, apparently, made here since 
it was finished in 1591. The ceiling has an elaborate design in 
plaster ribs and pendants, which strike one as somewhat thin 
and wanting in boldness. Over the mantel-piece are the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth in a coloured panel, and they appear again 
on the old cast-iron fire-back. The screen is of much interest, 
owing to its curious design, which is decidedly puzzling to 
understand. The lower part is obviously later than the upper 
part, which seems to be original and has two curious projections, 
the reason of which is difficult to explain, as is also why the 
panels should be filled in with plaster and left open at the top 
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There was 
originally a 
gallery over 
the entrance 
passage {as 
usual in halls 
of this period) 
which is indi- 
cated by Nash 
in his view of 
the hallin 
‘Mansions of 
the Olden 
Time "’ (1839), 
and it was 
entered from 
the old stair- 
case. When, 
however, the 
new stairs 
were built in 
ISOI, the 
gallery be- 
came inacces- 
sible, and was 
removed, and 
the screen was 
fixed against 
the wall of 
the passage. 
It has now 
been replaced 
in its original 
position, but 
the gallery 
has not been 
restored 
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From the passage we have to ascend five steps to the 
inner hall, from which the other rooms open, and this is 
due to the rise of the ground on which the house is 
built. On the right is the dining-room, panelled in oak like 
the hall, and of exceedingly good proportions. Over the 
panelling runs an excellent frieze of plaster-work in relief, quite 
untouched, with a design of interlacing strapwork, so character- 
istic of its period. The ceiling also is good, and the moulded 
ribs enclose shields bearing the arms of the Bathurst and Ran- 
dolph families, the Companies of the Merchant Adventurers 
nd Grocers, and Queen Elizabeth ; while on the ceiling of the 
vay window can be seen the date 1591. The wide opening 
if the fireplace is built of Purbeck marble, and the mantel-piece 
s an elaborate piece of work in carved oak, bearing traces of 
ater alterations. The library, which occupies the same position 
n relation to the hall that the buttery generally had in old 
\ouses, possesses a similar ceiling, as well as a carved oak over- 
nantel, both of which show signs of having been touched up. 
[he morning-room looks out over the pretty flagged garden on 
he west side, but the bay window is modern, having been put 
ip by Lord Bathurst to replace a semi-circular affair of no 
nterest. This room also contains some carved oak over the 
fireplace. 

On the upper floor are two fine rooms—the Saloon or 
drawing-room over the hall and the Oak (or Queen’s) Bedroom 
over the dining-room. Both these rooms are entered from the 
modern landing by old oak doors hung in old framing, but the 
carved enrichments around them are probably not in their 
original position, and have been re-fixed and made up in modern 
times. It is, of course, difficult to trace the old plan of the 
house; but it is likely that, before the present staircase and 
landings were built, the rooms all communicated with each other, 


ENGLISH LATE RENAISSANCE 


1.—PREVIOUS TO GRINLING GIBBONS. 


OODWORKING was for long the most important 

of English crafts. Throughout the Middle 

Ages the carpenter maintained a very dominant 

position. Timber-framed houses were general 

in all parts of the country, except where easily 

worked stone was plentiful. The roofs, both of churches and 
of halls, became a principal outlet for ingenuity of construction 
and for charm of decoration. Stalls and screens, benches and 
tabling, gradually developed both in quantity and quality. 
The Mystery of Carpentering thus became too involved to be 
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with that curious lack of privacy which our forefathers did 
not seem to mind. Owing to its height and pientiful window 
openings, the saloon is very bright and cheerful. The beauti 
fully enriched ceiling is modern, but in keeping with the archi- 
tecture, and its armorial details are of Tudor design. The 
fireplace and mantel-piece are the most elaborate in the house. 
Carving appears on the stone lintel and on the oaken pilasters, 
inlaid designs in the panels, and enrichments on the mouldings, 
and height lends dignity to the designer’s work. It is rather 
curious to notice the absence of oak panelling on the walls of 
this room, when we find it in adjoining rooms and recollect 
how extensively it was used in Elizabethan times. It is not 
unlikely that some former owner, wishing to brighten the draw- 
ing-room, removed whatever panelling may have been here, 
and covered the walls with plaster instead. The oak bedroom 
is over the dining-room and has much the same proportions. 
Like that room, it has a plaster frieze, but of different design 
and possibly later in date, consisting of swags with fruit and 
flowers. The ceiling encloses within its moulded ribs the arms 
of Queen Elizabeth, Tudor roses, crowns, and her initials, 
‘E. R.,” a great display of loyalty in plaster on the part of 
the Aldermanic builder. On the ceiling of the bay window is 
the date 1591, as in the room below. The mantel-piece is very 
handsome, with its Purbeck marble mouldings, little oak col- 
umns and entablature, but it is not as old as the panelling on 
the walls, and looks as if it might have been put in when Charles I. 
was on the throne. Here we must end our survey of Franks. 
It is a charming old house, in spite of much dreadful treatment 
at the hands of the nineteenth century, and its venerable walls 
glow with the beautiful colouring that only time can call forth 
from stone and red brick, while the river and the foliage make 
a delightful setting for its mellowed age. a. 3. Pe 
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AT ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. CIRCA 1635 

mastered by every member of a guild, and different sections of 
the work had to be specialised. Thus the joiner arose, and under 
Elizabeth we find, side by side with the older guild of carpenters, 
the new one of joiners and carvers. The joiner was he who 
elaborately joined pieces of wood with glue or nails and by 
means of grooves, dovetails and framing. The framed wains- 
coting which now replaced the plain boarded walls of medieval 
times, and was introduced into the smallest of manor-houses, 
was part of his craft, together with its growingly important 
incidents of mantel-pieces and door-cases. It was, however, 
very seldom that he approached anything like classical ideals 
under the Virgin Queen or under her Scotch successor. The 
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wood-carving of that day is racy, brisk and amusing, but very 
seldom educated in design or refined in execution. Much of 
it is merely set out with a compass, and no doubt the joiner 
and the carver were then habitually one and the same person. 
sut that there were already specialised carvers is clear from 
the Charter of Incorporation specially mentioning them. Yet 
even the most ambitious examples of the day, such as the screen 
in the Middle Temple Hall, dating from Elizabeth’s time, or 
that at Hatfield belonging to the reign of her successor, seek 
to produce their effect through mere crowding of ornament 
rather than by a delicate perception of balance in design and 
the due relation of plain and decorated surfaces. There is 
little knowledge of anatomy in the figure sculpture and a total 
ignorance of classic rule in the designing. The result is ex- 
tremely rich and enjoyable, and though the general conception 
comes from foreign sources the native craftsmen have trans 
lated it into terms of their own country and of their own 
nature. But while Hatfield was building for James I.’s Prime 
Minister, James I.’s son was employing as Survevor of Works 
the man who was to lay the foundations of the English Later 
Renaissance style. The influence of Inigo Jones not only 
chastened our architecture, but laid the foundations of the 
splendid joinery that distinguished the reigns of the later 
Stuarts 

Chus it happened that as the reign of James I. progressed 
there was a revolt against the unintelligent and coarse carving 
which had long prevailed. A desire for better design and 
more skilful execution arose, and where the very few capable 
carvers could not be employed or afforded it came to be thought 
that well-designed, but little decorated, wainscoting, mantel- 
pieces and furniture were to be preferred to the somewhat 
primitive treatment that had been in vogue. The White 
Parlour at Holland House is a good instance of this. What 
decoration there is is still of the Flemish school. There is 
flat, unmodelled strapwork in pilasters and frieze, but there is 
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much reserve 
in the orna- 
mentation, 
and the most 
salient deco- 
rative points 
are a few 
rich pedi- 
mented panels 
resembling 
the fronts of 
the Italian 
cabinets of the 
day feunded 
on the form 
of a_ classic 
temple. An 
admirable ex- 
ample of this 
kind of panel- 
ling is illus- 




















































































































trated, the 











original being 
in the Victoria 
and Albert 
Museum. It 
is of the same 
date as the 
Holland 
House room, 
where the 
letter ‘‘ H,”’ 
which appears 
in the centre 
of panels, 
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SMALL DOOR TO CANTERBURY CLOSE, 
1660-3. 


dates it from after the conferring of the Earldom 
of Holland upon Henry Rich in 1624. At that 
time Inigo Jones had been to Italy for the second 
time, was Surveyor of Works to the King and 
had made his designs for a new Whitehall in the 
full Palladian manner. It is natural therefore 
that we should begin to find a much more classic 
spirit ruling in the woodwork of rooms. The 
impending change may well be seen in that 
portion of St. John’s College, Oxford, which 
was built by Archbishop Laud, and completed 
in 1636. Laud and Inigo Jones must have come 
together a great deal, for, as Bishop of London, 
Laud had set on foot the great scheme of reno- 
vating St. Paul’s, and Inigo Jones had started 
the work of classicalising the Gothic fabric by 
setting on its west front a portico of full Roman 
type. It is only a tradition that Inigo Jones had 
anything to do with the St. John’s College 
buildings, but his influence is certainly seen in 
the woodwork. The most ambitious portion is 
the mantel-piece in the President’s drawing- 
room. We still find eccentrically formed pilasters 
of the Flemish type, cartouches of strapwork 
kind, and Jacobean split balusters as applied 
ornaments. But there is a new restraint and 
purer form, and in the frieze of the entablature 
are well-sculptured masks flanked by gracefully 
festooned drapery resembling those which Inigo 
Jones had used in the elevation of the Whitehall 
Banqueting House, and which reappear con- 
stantly in all his work. 

Inigo Jones was a man somewhat before his 
time, and, moreover, the outbreak of the Civil 
War put a stop to the sumptuous house-building 
and fine decoration that had distinguished the 
earlier years of the seventeenth century. His 
accomplished work was therefore of limited 
extent and his influence not very great during 
his lifetime. The double and single cube rooms 
at Wilton are among the few remaining examples 
of his best work in the domain of decoration. 
After his death and with the Restoration came 
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a strong revival 
of the arts. The 
King and his 
great men _ rfre- 
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gates will have 
been destroyed 
or much injured 
during the 





turned home 


Commonwealth 





with a knowledge 
of what had been 
taking place on 
the Continent 
and a determin- 
ation to repair 
the havoc of the 
preceding 
twenty years in 
the manner pre- 
vailing in the 
Europe of the 
dav. For a con- 
siderable time, 
no doubt, their 
power was. by 
no means equal 
to their will, and 
it took some 
time for the 
exiles to settle 
down on. their 
estates and to gather together the large sums necessary for 
the purpose. Moreover, the men to do the work had to 
be found and fitted for their tasks. The result was that 
a good deal of the work done at first was rather coarse. Such is 
the character of decoration by Bishop Cosin at Durham Castle 
and by Bishop Morley at Farnham, while the very fine gates to 
the Close at Canterbury, put up by Archbishop Juxon, show no 
advance in the matter of design, and still less in the matter 
of technique over the mantel-piece at St. John’s College. The 
gateway itself is a fine example of late Gothic work. The original 
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times, and in 
need of renewal 
when the church 
came back to its 
own in r660. 
The Treasurer’s 
accounts give 
no information 
as to their con- 
struction, but 
Archbishop 
jJuxon’s arms 
appear upon 
them. He was 
translated from 
the 9ee ol 
London to that 
of Canterbury at 
the end of 1660 
and died in 
June, 1663. The 
doorw avs are 
therefore quite certainly an example of woodwork as it 
was conceived and executed on the return of the 
Stuarts. The pair closing the greater arch are about nine 
feet wide and fifteen feet high, and they are quite six 
inches thick, including the added mouldings. The oak leat 
and acorn, which, with the Royalists, so largely replaced Inigo 
Jones's favourite bay-leaf from the time of Boscobel until 
James II. cooled their loyalty, is to be seen all round the framing. 
Amorini holding torches and laurel crowns occupy the arched 
panels at the top. selow them the ribboned swags of flowers 
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are exactly in the manner of Inigo Jones. They reappear in 
the great cartouches that hold the arms, while the lion masks 
in the lower panels are surrounded by a device which still reminds 
us of the strapwork of old. Such scrolled ornamentation, 
however, was common in Italy throughout the baroco period. 
It was used by Inigo Jones and continued in vogue, assuming 
more complex and involved shapes as the rococo style developed 
in France and came to England. But its appearance of being 
made out of a material that could easily be cut, bent and rolled 
made it retain, even in Grinling Gibbons’ time, the name of 
‘leather work.’’ To the left of the great doorway is the lesser 
entrance tor pedestrians and as the woodwork of the door 
is on a smaller scale, and may be more intimately seen, it is 
more elaborate Ihe whole of the door is about four feet 
six inches wide and eight feet high, but the central part opens 
separately as a sort of postern. The top of the door has a fine 
cartouche with boldly treated leaf scrolls springing from its 
sides. Below this is a mask swathed in drapery and with 
drapery swags extending from it, such as we have recognised 
as Inigo Jones’ most favourite motif. Cherubs’ heads and 
ribboned “ drops ”’ of fruit are the chief feature of the ornamenta 
tion of the lower part of the door. As these doors were to be 
exposed to the weather, and were to have a certain defensive 
character, very delicate work would have been quite out of 
place. The solid and conventional treatment adopted by 
Inigo Jones suits them fully, and they associate agreeably 
with the much-worn Gothic stonework which surrounds 
them [hey are therefore a first-rate example of appro 
priateness both in conception and execution. They might have 
been more learnedly designed and more delicately wrought 
had they come a score of vears later, and had they been 
entrusted to Gibbons’ oversight. Yet it is doubtful whether 
they would have been more perfectly apt and satisfying. But 
they show that English woodwork was still waiting for that 
forward movement towards perfection which was pending, 
und that men’s minds and men’s hands were still tied bv the 
tradition of the past generation. The same remark applies 
to the woodwork of Wren’s earliest buildings. His uncle, the 
Bishop of Ely, had been a Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, and after the Restoration he determined to make a 
present of a chapel to his old college. For a design he went 
to his nephew, who, although he already held a post in the 
Board of Works, was then better known as the Savilian 
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Professor of Astronomy at Oxford. The chapel was begun in 1663, 
and completed in 1666, and the latter would probably be the 
vear when its enriched wainscoting was put up. Unfortunately, 
the chapel has been sadly ill-used, and the enlargement and 
restoration of forty vears ago have greatly destroved the character 
and the work of the days of Wren. Despite alteration and 
renewal, however, the old arrangement and some of the old 
material of the wainscoting of the body of the chapel remain. 
The panels take the form of a round arched arcading. Above 
this is a somewhat simple entablature, the frieze being left 
plain, and the chief enrichment being the modillions of the 
cornice. The salient ornamentation is placed in the space 
between the arching of the panels and the first mouldings of 
the entablature. Large cartouches, having winged amorini 
heads backed by a shell as their central feature, break the line 
of the arches, and drop down on to the intervening stile in the 
form of a mask, from which depends a little “drop.” To a 
ring set on each side of the cartouche is tied a ribbon, from 
which hangs a solid and close-clustered swag of fruit and 
flowers, and this is continued down the next stile in the form 
of a drop. The amorini heads have much expression; some 
are open-mouthed, as if singing, and there is a good deal of 
variety both in them and in the grotesque masks below them. 
The carver was clearly a man who thought about and loved 
his art, but he kept well within the decorative rules laid down 
by Inigo Jones, and was of only moderate attainment in the 
wav of technique. It may be noticed that he did not choose 
materials that lent themselves to the most delicate finish. 
Grinling Gibbons and his followers, for all those portions of 
their decorative schemes that were to represent natural objects 
in lifelike manner, habitually chose limewood. But at Pembroke 
College the swags are of oak, while the cartouches themselves 
appear to be of elm, which has a tough and woolly fibre render- 
ing a perfectly crisp treatment well-nigh impossible. The im- 
portant point in this early example of Wren’s woodwork is its 
strong similarity in design and in treatment to what Inigo Jones 
and his craftsmen had done a quarter of a century earlier, and 
its contrast to that which we find in Wren’s later buildings 
after he had come across Grinling Gibbons. 

Of the same character as the work of Juxon’s doors and 
the Pembroke College panelling are the fittings of the City 
churches and halls dating from the years that immediately 
followed the Great Fire. Brewers’ Hall was much less 
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tampered with in the nineteenth century than most of the 
buildings belonging to the City companies, and the two rooms 
of which illustrations are now given are perfectly typical of 
English woodwork just before Grinling Gibbons came into vogue. 
The building was designed by William Whiting, survevor of 
the Brewers’ Company, Captain Cain being the builder. The 
whole cost was something under six thousand pounds, and most 

the work was done in the year 1670. A fine gateway, all of 
wood, decorated with arms and swags of flower and fruit, gives 
into a court, whence an outside staircase led to the hall 
entrance. 

The hall no longer has its original ceiling, but is otherwise 
complete. The wainscoting on each side is divided into six 
sections, surmounted by broken pediments, in each of which 
i. placed a garlanded cartouche, containing the arms of one 
‘{ the principal benefactors. The screen is rather more 
elaborate, and was the finishing touch, having been executed 
Ly William Woodroffe in 1673. Here the pediment is supported 
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by fluted Corinthian columns, and the arms it contains are those 
of the Company, surmounted by their crest. From the 
cartouche that holds them spring fruit garlands that rest along 
the top of the pediment. These and the swags below are close 
pressed and lumpy, like those at Pembroke College Chapel, 
but there is perhaps a little more looseness in those that 
decorate the mantel-piece and doorway of the parlour. This 
work seems to have been completed before the hall screen, for 
the inscription over the fireplace tells us that it was done at 
the expense of Sir Samuel Starling when he was Lord Mayor 
in 1670. It was between the date when this parlour was 
wainscoted and the hall screen executed that John Evelyn 
found Grinling Gibbons working in a tumble-down cottage 
near Deptford, and was so struck with his work that he at once 
took him to see the King, and thus brought him into pro 
minence. The considerable change which then came over 
English decorative woodwork will be treated in another 
article. H. Avray TIPPING. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

BELIEF in fairies is a tenet in what Rossetti called 
the “‘ imaginative creed’ of all poets, and there is 
no man of imagination worth his salt who has not at 
one time or another seen a fairy and felt glad. There 
is no unaccountable break between Nature and 

Human Nature, says Fielding Hall in “ The World Soul ”’— 
which is simply the poet in him stating the fairy truth that is 
n unprovable conviction. For the poet, as for the child, 
Nature conceals a whole hierarchy of beings both sweet and 
terrible, who may occasionally reveal themselves and tell their 
secrets to us. At the top end stand the gods, at the lower end 
the fairies, and in between a delightful assortment of goblins, 
elves and questionable creatures altogether. Civilisation has 
rather frightened them away these last few centuries, and life 
has lost beauty with their withdrawal. Biology, of course, 
makes stern faces at them, because biology has no sense of 
humour. But there are signs to-day that, side by side with the 
astonishing advance of Science in certain directions, they are 
creeping close again, showing bright eyes and fluttering wings, 
begging, in a word, to be included once more in a scheme of 
life which modern thought is so audaciously enlarging. Certain 
of the breed, indeed, have actually been seen—nothing new 
lies under the sun!—and reported on. For, whether Blake 
says, as in his Memorable Fancy, “ The prophets Isaiah and 
Ezekiel dined with me,” or Mr. Hewlett tells of Faun and Oread 
in English woods, or Mr. Yeats’ Irish peasant records his inter- 
view with remote Queen Maeve, the message is everywhere 
one and the same—the tenet of an imaginative creed justified 
by actual experience. And the Lore of Proserpine (Macmillan) 
isan admirable title to include the most recent of these high 
adventures in a volume where the beautiful English of a 
scholar’s mind reports in detail a genuine poet’s vision. 

“Every man of us to-day is three men,” writes Mr. 
Chesterton in his study of Blake. “ First and nearest to us 
is the Christian behind him comes the Roman. ' 
And the third man—he is harder to speak of. He has no name, 
and all true tales of him are blotted out ; vet he walks behind 
us in every forest path and wakes within us when the wind wakes 
at night. He is the origins—he is the man in the forest.’’ And 
it is the Man in the Forest who sees fairies. This man, of course, 
has been rather overawed by Science. It seems he has found 
his courage again. Blake, Mr. Yeats tells us in his introduction 
to the poems, “ met all manner of kings and poets and prophets 
walking in shadowy multitudes on the edge of the sea, majestic 
shadows, grey but luminous, and superior to the common height 
of man,” but other and more gentle beings appeared likewise. 

Did you ever see a fairy’s funeral?” said Blake to a lady 
ho sat next him at some gathering. ‘‘ Never, sir,’’ was the 
iswer. “‘I have,” he replied; “ but not before last night. 
was writing alone in my garden; there was great stillness 
mong the branches and flowers, and more than common sweet- 
ess in the air. I heard a low and pleasant sound, and I knew 
ot whence it came. At last I saw the broad leaf of a flower 
iove, and underneath I saw a procession of creatures of the 
ze and colour of green and grey grasshoppers, bearing a body 
iid out on a rose leaf, which they buried with songs, and dis- 
ppeared.”’ He has elsewhere described the fairies as the rulers 
f the ‘‘ vegetable” world, and “‘ vegetable”? was a technical 
erm with him, meaning “ bodily ” and sensuous. Jacob Boehm 
s also said to have had a vision of the fairies. 

Blake died something less than a hundred years ago, 
and now Mr. Evans Wentz, member of Universities in California 
and Rennes, and a B.Sc. of Jesus College, Oxon., has given 


the world his thorough and surprising report upon “ The 
Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries,” the stimulating perusal of 
whose five hundred pages induced Mr. Hewlett to offer us 
his own delightful experiences in the Lore of Proserpine. 
These exquisite instances of poetic revelation are something 
to remember and be grateful for in these days of tubes 
and telephones and motor-omnibuses ; they can but sweeten 
the details of the most practical life; they crop up in a 
railway train, and haunt while trying to make a cheque-book 
balance; whereas a day in the country may have, on 
their account, a double charm and mystery. One or two, 
indeed, are perfect gems of spiritual narration, while at the 
same time it must be said that there is about others that high 
artifice of detailed presentation which makes them—for certain 
minds, perhaps—a trifle questionable. Nothing can surpass 
the blunt and honest conviction of Blake’s statement that he 
“dined with Ezekiel,” or saw at his garden door in Lambeth 
a “horrible grim figure, scaly-speckled, very awful,” just as 
no ghost story can equal the magnificent brevity of Job when 
“a spirit passed before my face and the hair of my head stood 
up’; whereas the somewhat “hedging” preface to Mr. 
Hewlett’s stories can only have the tendency of weakening 
the ordinary reader’s will to believe. “I hope nobody will 
ask me whether the things in this book are true, for it will 
then be my humiliating duty to reply that I do not know. 
They seem to be so to me writing them; they seemed to be 
so when they occurred, and one of them occurred only two or 
three years ago. That sort of answer satisfies me, and is the 
only answer I can make.’ And, of course, it is the true and 
complete answer. The stories satisfy wholly. The faun, the 
oread, the cab-driver’s wife with the inmost being of a fairy 
in her, and Quidnunc, the messenger-boy, who was Hermes, 
or else the psychopomp, the Gatherer of Souls, these and all 
the others too are adequately accounted for in the Summary 
Chapter, where the author says : “ I don’t invent ; 1 remember.”’ 
For even in the materialistic world of to-day it is a poor man 
who has not at least one ghost story to tell, one adventure 
with a fairy, one spiritual revelation that he remembers, but 
does not invent. Only it is very few among us who can tell 
them in that delightful form of poetic prose which is the right 
medium for their expression. ‘I see him in remembrance 
in the region of my imagination,’ says the honest Blake, 
referring to the spirit of his deceased brother, and for him, 
as for other poets, imagination connoted direct and absolute 
vision, the only true sight there is: ‘ Everything possible to 
be believed is an image of truth.’’ And so, in these charming 
stories of “ personal revelation,” all that one resents sometimes 
is the too elaborate presentation of excessive detail, since a 
big, brief, total impact like a blow seems to be the criterion of 
actuality where other authentic accounts are in question. 
At the moment of reading, it must be admitted, this is not 
apparent, so great is the wonder of the telling ; it is afterwards, 
when reason summons the critical faculty and the sense of 
humour flies, that one feels bound to make these captious 
and rather foolish observations. That a male oread has 
“short hair” suggests painfully that it has been cut with 
scissors. And why should fairies wear clothing at all? Why 
not? Of course, is admittedly a proper answer. 

There is a chain of Being of whose top alike and bottom we know nothing 
at all. What we do know is that our own is a link in it, and cannot generally, 
can only fitfully and rarely, have intercourse with any other Of 
this chain of Being, of which our order is a member, the fairy world is another 
and more subtle member, subtler in the right sense of the word because it is 
not burdened with a material cnvelope Like man, like the wind, like the ros« 


it has spirit ; but, unlike any of the lower orders, of which man is one, it has no 
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ensible wrapping unless deliberately it consents to inhabit one. This, as we 
know, it frequently does The laws which govern the appearance 
of fairies to mankind seem to be conditioned by the ability of men 


to perceive them rhe senses of men are, figuratively speaking, lenses coloured 


w shaped by personality. How are we to know the form and pressure of the 
for the love of Tyro, Poseidon took ? 


And so the accounts of fairy appearance, 


great river Enipeus, whose shape, 


of fairy shape, size, vesture, will vary 


in the measure of the faculty of the percipient. To me, personally, the fairies 
seem to go in gowns of yellow, grey, russet or green, but mostly in yellow or grey. 
The oreads or spirits of the hills vary. In winter their vesture is yellow, in 
summer it is ash-green. The dryad whom I saw was in grey, the colour of the 
lichened oak tree out of which she gleamed. The fairies in a Norman forest 
had long brown garments, very close and clinging to the ankles. They were 


belted, and their hair was loose. But that is invariable I never saw a fairy 


with snooded or tied-up hair. They are always bare-footed. Despoina is the 


only fairy I ever saw in any other colour than those I have named. She always 
wears blue, of the colour of the shadows on a moonlight night, very beautiful. 
She, too, wears sandals, which they say the satyrs weave for her as a tribute 


They lav them down where she has been or is likely to be ; for they never see her 


‘I say,” continues Mr. Hewlett in the opening to “ The 
Fairy Wife,”’ ‘‘ that the fairy kind are really the spirit, essence, 
substance (what you will) of certain sensible things, such as 
trees, flowers, wind, water, hills, woods, marshes and the like, 
that their normal appearance to us is that of these natural 
phenomena ; but that in certain states of mind, perhaps in 
certain conditions of body, there is a relationship established 
by which we are able to see them on our own terms, as it were, 
or in our own idiom.” And with regard to this appearance he 
adds in another place: ‘ I know very well that a natural fact 
impresses its conformity with law upon you first and last. It 
becomes, on the moment of its appearance, a part of the land- 
scape. If it does not, it is an hallucination or a freak of the 
imagination, and will shock you.”’ And again : 


Now, it is a curious thing, accepted by all visionaries, that a supernatural 
being, a spirit, fairy, not-human creature, if you see it among animals, beasts 
and birds, on hills or in the folds of hills, among trees, by waters, in fields of 
flowers, looks at home and evidently is so. The beasts are conscious of it, know 
it and have no fear of it; the hills and valleys are its familiar places in a way 
which they will never be to the likes of us. But put a man beside it and it 
becomes at once supernatural. I have seen spirits, beings, whatever they may 
be, in empty space, and have observed them as part of the landscape, no more 
extraordinary than grazing cattle or wheeling plover. Again I have seen a 
place thick with them, as thick as a London square in a snow-storm, and a man 
walk clean through them unaware of their existence, and make them, by that 
act, a mockery et the senses 

Ways of seeing the “ little divinities of earth’ vary con- 
siderably. ‘‘ Broadly speaking,”’ thinks Mr. Chesterton, writing 
of Blake again, ‘the English type is he who sees the elves 
entangled in the forests of Arcady, like Shakespeare and Keats ; 
the Irish type is he who sees the fairies quite distinct from the 
forest, like Blake and Mr. W. B. Yeats.’”’ Andrew Lang, 
asked by Mr. Wentz to contribute his learned opinion, was 
somewhat quenching. ‘‘ There are not more than two or three 
alleged visions of the traditional fairies in the annals of psychical 
research,” he said; “‘ and I have met with but few sane and 
educated persons who profess to have seen phantoms at all 
resembling the traditional fairy. . . . On the whole 
psychical research has very little concern with the fairy-belief 
in its typical forms, and if the researcher did find modern cases 
of fairy visions alleged by sane and educated percipients, he 
would be apt to explain them by suggestion acting on the sub- 
conscious self.””. And Mr. Hewlett agrees in a measure. Indeed, 
his book (The Lore of Proserpine) is uncommonly interesting 
and suggestive when he touches on the psychology of vision. 
‘‘ Of the many speculations as to the nature of the subliminal 
Self,” he adds, ‘I have never found one to be that he may 
be a fairy prisoner, occasionally on parole. But I think that 
not at all unlikely.’’ And his opening chapter on “ the windows ”’ 
is in itself worth the price of the entire book. To enjoy the 
Lore of Proserpine in its full flavour perhaps one ought first 
to have dipped at least into Mr. Wentz’s ponderous volume. 
Its perusal induces a most receptive condition of mind: the 
evidence for fairies is so overwhelming, and his “ tentative 
conclusion” (one of them, that is) states with commendable 
firmness (page 490) : 

Fairies exist, because in all essentials they appear to be the same as the intelligent 
forces now recognised by psychical researchers. . We must cease to 
look upon the term fairy as being always a synonym for something fanciful, 
non-real, absurd. We must also cease to think of the Fairy-Faith as being no 
more than a fabric of groundless beliefs. In short, the ordinary non-Celti 
mind must readjust itself to a new set of phenomena which through ignorance 
on its part it has been content to disregard, and to treat with ridicule and 


ontempt as so much outworn “ superstition.” 


So possibly this recrudescence of fairy-belief is to be taken 
seriously as a sign of the times, and if judged as part and parcel 
of the return-to-Nature movement, it may be welcomed as 
stimulating a new and delightful interest in hills and woods 
and streams. Mr. Wentz may encourage further revelations 
that shall leaven the materialistic spirit of the time. Mr. 
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Hewlett, and Mr. James Stephens in his remarkable “ Crock 0” 
Gold,” have courageously set an example. There is room for 
one fairy at least in most matter-of-fact households. “ Let 
‘em all come!” There are folk (perhaps not “sane” in the 
sense in which Mr. Lang uses the word) who whisper that one 
duty of To-day is the recovery of much ancient knowledge 
and the justifying of it by reason—by finding, that is, the scienti- 
fic explanation of primitive superstitions. The idea has its 
charm, and the field is large. Certainly. if the fairies are kind 
enough to come back to us, there can be few who would not 
treat them with kindness and respect ; none, surely, who would 


grudge them the minute space their Little Highnesses might 
demand. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


A BORDER OF ANNUAL FLOWERS. 
NE of the most pleasing and interesting features at th 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisle 
just now is a border composed of annual flowers, 
most of which have been raised from seed sown it 
the open border early in April. 
sized masses of one kind the effect is charming. Of blue-flowere: 
annuals there are many kinds, such as the blue Flax, Linum perenne 
Anagallis linifolia caerulea, of dwarf habit and good for poor soil 
the Swan River Daisy, Brachycome iberidifolia ; blue Cornflower 
Phacelia campanularia, a dwarf plant with deep blue, bell-shaped 
flowers ; Nemophila insignis, and Nemesia Blue Gem, which needs 
raising under glass and subsequently planting out. 
pink flowers are a large host. 
rare beauty. 


Grouped in good 


Those with 
The pink Mallow is a tall plant ot 
Candytuft can now be had in good shades of pink ; 
so, too, can the annual Aster. In the newer Clarkias there are 
some delightful salmon pink colours, that known as Salmon Queen 
being one of the best. Towards the front of a border might coms 
patches of Silene compacta and the pink shades of Phlox Drum- 
mondii. The Nama- 
qualand Daisy, introduced from Africa a few years ago, has large 
Marguerite-like flowers of rich orange hue. 


Of yellow-flowered annuals there are many. 


It needs a place in the 
sun. Coreopsis, Tagetes pumila, Bartonia aurea and Zinnia haageana 
are others of this shade worthy ofinclusion. One of the best crimson- 
flowered annuals is the so-called scarlet Flax, Linum grandiflorum ; 
and of white-flowered sorts one of the most useful is the dwarf Sweet 
Alyssum known as Snow Carpet. 

THE ROCK GARDEN IN AUTUMN. 

Instead of being almost devoid of flowers, as is too often the 
case, the rock garden during July and August might be made a 
place of interest and beauty were proper use made of the plants 
that bloom at that time. 
select from, and 


The Campanulas are a great family to 
none is prettier than the common Harebell 
(C. rotundifolia), which will produce its china blue flowers in the 
poorest soil. Of paler shade is C. pusilla Miss Willmott, a dwart 
plant capable of creating sheets of silvery blue bells. C. turbinata 
has large flowers of varying shades of blue, and will thrive in the 
border as well as the rock garden ; and C. tommasiniana, with pale 
blue flowers, must not be omitted. The garden 
the common Ling or Heather are also good for autumn flowers. 


varieties of 


The Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia Nummularia) is giving its 
golden flowers freely now, but must be kept away from 
choicer plants. A much better plant is the new L. Henryi, 


which does not spread so freely. Silene Schafta has purple 


flowers that continue from June to October, and Tunica 
Saxifraga, with its Saxifrage-like flowers, must be included. 


Polygonum affine, rosy red; P. vaccinifolium, bright rose, should 
drape a boulder; Zauschneria californica, bright, red; Sedum 
spurium, pink and white ; S. Sieboldu, pink ; Mesembryanthemum 
uncinatum, rose red ; Silene alpestris, white ; and Androsace lanu- 
ginosa, soft rose are some of the good plants that will add beauty 


to the rock garden at this season. 


SOME NEW RAMBLER ROSES. 

There are several beautiful Rambler Roses of recent introduc- 
tion that ought to be in every collection. One of these is American 
Pillar, a very strong-growing variety that will quickly cover a 
tall pillar, arch or length of pergola. Its flowers are single and of 
deep rose pink colour, with a small white centre, which is obscured 
by the boss of yellow stamens. Excelsa is of the Dorothy Perkins 
family, and will oust the harsh-coloured Crimson Rambler when 
better known. It flowers late, as does Hiawatha, and these two 
are useful for those who want Roses at the end of July and early 
August. The colour of the flowers is soft glowing crimson scarlet. 
It ought not to be forced in a greenhouse, as the flowers then take 
on an objectionable blue tint. Shower of Gold is a Rambler with 
very glossy foliage and clusters of yellow flowers, which, however, 
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pale with age. Danae, to be sent out this autumn, was raised 
by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, a Past President of the National 
Rose Society, and is said to be perpetual flowering. It gives 
large clusters of flowers that are pale yellow when they open, but 
change to almost white with age. A good deal of the old, obviously 
worn-out wood ought to be cut out of Rambler Roses as soon as 
they have finished flowering, as this enables the new wood, which 
will produce blossoms next year, to become well ripened before 
the winter. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF STRAWBERRIES 

There are few fruits so widely and fully appreciated as 
the Strawberry, yet in far too many gardens its season is a 
strictly limited one, owing to the few varieties grown. Leaving aside 
the autumn-fruiting Strawberries and those forced early under 
glass, there is no reason why the outdoor summer crop 
should not extend over from six to eight weeks instead of 
the usual fortnight or three weeks. There is, of course, 
something to be said in favour of getting the Strawberry 
crop finished 
before the Rasp- 
berries, Currants 
and other soft 
fruits are ready ; 
but, after due 
allowance is made 
for this, it seems 
reasonable to 
assume that late 
varieties, grown 
on a_ sufficiently 
large scale, 
would give ex- 
cellent returns. 
Late July and the 
whole of August 
is the best time 
of the year to 
plant Straw- 
berries. They 
usually follow a 
crop of early 
Potatoes or 
Peas, and if the 
scil was manured 
well for these 
it will need no 
further manurial 
aid except a 
handful of bone- 
meal forked 
into each square 
yard. A_ system 
of growing 
these fruits now 
largely adopted 
in many gardens 
is to treat them 
as annuals, 7.e.. 
young plants are 
put in during 
July or August, 
allowed to fruit 
next summer, 
and then _ up- 
rooted, a new bed 


being planted A JULY BORDER WITH 
next year to 

take their place. There are now many varieties of Straw- 
berries to select from. The following are a few of the 
best. For all-round utility none can beat Royal Sovereign, 


of which there are probably more plants grown than of 
all the other varieties put together. It thrives and crops 
well nearly everywhere, is early, of good constitution and 
the fruits are of an attractive clear colour. Their rather 
acid flavour, however, is sometimes objected to, but when 
served with cream and sugar this is scarcely noticeable. But 
to keep up a supply as long as possible we must resort to others 
that ripen later. I have for the last year or two pinned my faith 
to The Bedford and Laxton’s, Latest. There are other good 
varieties, but the three named will provide fruits of good 
quality for at least seven or eight weeks during the summer, 
or as long a period as it is possible to have outdoor-grown Straw- 
berries at that season with ordinary cultivation. F. W. H. 
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THE LATE LORD ARTHUR CE€ECIL 


HE death of Lord Arthur Cecil is a blow to the breeders of 
ponies everywhere. It was not only his knowledge and 
experience which gave him so much influence, though 

these were great, but his personal character and charm. Of 
many noted men it may be said that they pass and are for 
a season regretted, but sooner or later the tide of time 
sweeps away their memories, save in the hearts of those who 
loved them. But with Lord Arthur Cecil it will not be so, 
and in the New Forest, the home of his choice and the scene 
of some of his best work, his name will long be a household word 
The commoners of the New Forest have lost their best friend, the 
advocate of their just rights, and an adviser who was always acces- 
sible, ever genial and generally right. When the shadow of thei 
impending loss began to fall on the neighbourhood, the dismay and 
grief were universal and heartfelt. All classes felt they were losing a 
friend and leader. Lord Arthur’s services were so freely given that we 
hardly realised 
how much they 
lost. Not a 
wealthy man, h« 
spent money 
freely for the 
schemes he re 
garded as useful 
to his own neigh 
bourhood and to 
the country at 
large. Nordid he 
spare his strength 
which was. will 
ingly taxed and 
sometimes oOvel 
wrought in his 
etforts for the 
public servic« 
But if he worked 
hard, he achieved 
much. He gave 
by his year of pre- 
sidency a new life 
to the Polo and 
Riding Pony 
Society. He was 
the leader in ex 
tending its work 
and influence, so 
that the society is 
to-day in reality 
what it will 
shortly be in name 
‘a National 
Pony Society.’’ 
It was his tact 
and wisdom that 
brought about 
the change oft 
name and justi 
fied the claim to 
greater powe! 
and influenc< 
which the name 
implies. He was 
Chairman ot 


ANNUALS IN THE FOREGROUND. the Breeders’ 


Commission on 
Horse-breeding, and on their report is based a system which is 
working well and is affecting favourably the supply of cavalry 
horses in India. The report of the Mountain and Moorland 
Pony Committee made some practical recommendations, which 
have been accepted by the Board of Agriculture and are working 
well. In his earlier days Lord Arthur Cecil and his brother, Lord 
Lionel, were successful breeders and exhibitors of Clydesdale horses 
and Cheviot sheep. There was hardly anything he undertook 
which did not succeed, and his influence on the practical stock- 
breeding of his time was probably as great as that of any single 
man. Trusted by everyone, beloved by men of all classes, he 
never failed to get the best possible work out of those who co- 
operated with him. The present writer, his friend and disciple 
on pony matters, owes most of his knowledge and any useful work 
he may have achieved to the guidance and teaching of the late 
Lord Arthur Cecil. D. 














THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP CONDITIONS. 
By Harotp H. HILTON 


HAT the conditions of the play for the open champion 
ship are in need of alteration or amendment was an 
opinion which was freely expressed by those who 
were present at the recent meeting at Hoylake. Not 
that the event was not carried through with necessary 

despatch or a due degree of what might be termed official 
regularity. Far from this, as I have never been present at 
a championship meeting at which the management appeared 
more efficient and successful: if a slight hitch in the true 
running of the wheels of management did happen to occur 
now and then, it was never perceptible to any except those 
who were immediately concerned in that management; to the 
man in the crowd everything seemed to progress as if on 
wheels well greased. 

The main points of all the suggestions made at Hoylake 
seemed to be these, that there were too many competitors 
present at the meeting; that there was every indication that 
in each succeeding year the number of entries would of 
necessity increase ; that something should be done to curtail the 
number of players. The one and only solution of the problem 
seemed to be the initiation of a series of preliminary 
qualifying tests which would serve to take the place of the 
present qualifying stages that 
actually take place at the meet- 
ing itself, and are loved by none 
and literally loathed by ninety- 
five per cent. of the players. 
It has been suggested by many 
that the Professional Golfers’ 
\ssociation should utilise the 
qualifying stages of the News of 
the World and Sphere and Tatler 
tournaments as a means to 
reduce the number of players 
eligible to compete at the 
Championship itself, and there 
would appear to be no valid 
reason why these two events 
should not be so used as to 
reduce the field to manageable 
proportions. As far as I can 
gather, however, the majority 
of the professionals do not seem 
altogether to favour this solution 
of the difficulty. 

In the first instance, it 
does not appeal to the younger 
school of professional, whose 
chances of qualification are 
comparatively slight, as, apart 
from the probability of dismiss- 
ing his chance of playing in the 
championship, it might rob him 
of an extremely interesting and 
pleasant holiday. This holiday 
is more often than not enjoyed 
at little or no expense to him- 
self, as there can be but little 
doubt that the greater number 
of the less prominent pro- 
fessionals proceed to a cham- 
pionship meeting through the 
kindness and generosity of the 
members of the club with which 
they are associated ; and if pro- 
fessional golfers of this class 
failed to survive the test of 
the qualifying stages, that 
kindness and generosity would 
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naturally not be forthcoming, THE LAKE AT WIMBLEDON 
as it would not be necessary. THE SECOND TEE. 


Again, it would seem that 

a goodly number of the better-known players are not 
altogether enamoured of this proposed new scheme, and 
the reason is to be found in the fact that by the present 
sectional distribution in connection with the Professional 
Golfers’ Association, one of the sections, namely, the 
Southern, is, from a merit point of view, far richer in 
good players than all the other sections combined, and in 
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consequence the Southern player is at a serious disadvantage 
in comparison with the players who are resident in other 
parts of the country. As long as the Professional Golfers’ 
Association divide the country up into sections on the 
basis of numerical strength this will always be so, as all 
the leading players are of a surety bound for the South of 
England some day or other. Some may hold out for many 
vears, as Sandy Herd did, but come South they will, as certain 
as night follows day. The solution of this difficulty lies with 
the officials of the Professional Golfers’ Association themselves, 
in that they might meet the case by a redistribution of the 
various sections, and split up the Southern country so that some 
could compete with the Midland and the Northern contingent. 
How this could successfully be carried out is at the moment 
a little beyond me, but I feel assured that it is quite a feasible 
proposal. At present the division of the sections is almost 
a farce; so much so that I heard one Southern professional 
express the opinion that if the twelve leading players 
were taken away from the Southern section, he was 
prepared to wager that the next twelve players in that 
section would defeat the combined forces of all the 
remaining sections; and I do not know that he is far 
wrong. However, that is a question which lies entirely 
with the professionals themselves, and if they would only 
put their house in order in this respect, one of the material 
objections to the new scheme 
would disappear. 

If it were decreed that there 
should be a qualifying stage 
held some time before the 
event, how many players should 
be allowed to qualify ? Perhaps 
one hundred might prove a just, 
and also a manageable, number ; 
or one might make it even one 
hundred and twenty, and ex 
tend the meeting to three days, 
all the one hundred and twenty 
players to play one round on 
the first day and one round on 
the second day, and the sixty 
returning the lowest aggregates 
on these two days to play thirty- 
six holes on the third day. 
As regards the amateurs, this is 
not an easy problem, as I feel 
assured that but very few 
amateurs would take the 
trouble to participate in the 
qualifying rounds; and it 
would seem unfair to ask the 
professional to proceed through 
a preliminary test and not the 
amateur; I feel certain that 
the professionals would protest 
against any such procedure, 
and justifiably, too. Perhaps 
one might form a_ scheme 
whereby the amateur entry 
should be limited or restricted, 
but any restriction would seem 
to interfere with the prin- 
ciple of the championship being 
an “open” event. In _ con- 
clusion, there is undoubtedly 
a unanimous opinion that 
the championship meetings of 
to-day are sadly overcrowded, 
and that it would be well 
if some means were taken 
whereby the number present 
could be limited. Personally, 
I cannot help thinking that 
the problem is one which the 
Professional Golfers’ Association 
might do much to elucidate, if they would only formulate 
some scheme for the consideration of the powers that be. 
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A SCHENECTADY QUESTION. 
ASSUREDLY the questions arising under the rules of golf, and requiring a more 
or less reasonable answer, are amazing no less in their kind than in their quantity. 
A while ago the Royal and Ancient Club passed a rule condemning the 
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Schenectady putter as an illegal club in this country, It was a piece of legislation 
which came in for heavy debate, at the moment, but it seemed at all events to 
have accomplished its presumed purpose in abolishing the Schenectady putter 
trom off the golfing soil of Great Britain. Then it occurred to an ingenious 
and economical person, not minded to “ scrap ” his Schenectady putter, to shear 
ff its heel, by virtue (or by vice) ot which it had incurred condemnation ; and 
with that offending member amputated it seemed as if he had brought his out- 
lawed club within the pale once more and might putt with it without offence 

So far, so good; but now one of his imitators in the matter of the amputation 
f the heel has raised a new point for Ciscussion. His club is just the Schenectady 
with the heel, for which it was condemned, removed. It seems therefore a 
perfectly legal club. But then he confuses this simple verdict by the outrageous 
manner in which he uses the club. Instead of playing so that the usual 
tace of the club strikes the ball he has turned the thing so about that he putts, 
that is to say, he strikes the ball, with the new face created by the shearing 
off of the heel he effect of that is that he is actually putting with a club 
which, as he uses it, has become almost all heel; there is scarcely any of it lett 
which is not anathema under the rule. Almost all its head projects heelwards 
from the shaft, as he uses it ; and, yet, looked at merely as a club—and it is as 
a club that legislation regards ii— it seems .o conform wich the rul 


THE LIMITS OF LEGISLATION. 

Ihe question, then, that really seems to be raised by the almost diabolical 
genius for creating trouble which appears to be the possession of this eccentric 
putter, is a much more ultimate and fundamental question than any touching 
this or that particular. It is, in fact, no less than the question whether thi 
Rules of Golf Committee or the Royal and Ancient Club or any source of legisla- 
tion whatever is justified in occupying itself with the manner in which it shal! 
please a golfer to use his clubs, and whether it ought not to restrict its attentions 
to the make of the weapon. We see, in point of fact, that it has already practic- 
ally declared in favour of the former and larger interpretation of its tunction 
and duty in respect of one or two strokes. A man is forbidden to kneel down 
and play the ball into the hole (or out of it) using the end of the shaft of his club 
is a billiard cue is used. He may not lay his iron shaft flat on the ground and 
draw the blade towards him and towards the hole in the manner that used to 
be familiar and dear to us, as boys, for stimy-lofting. The rules, therefore 
do, in certain cases, take cognisance, whether rightly or no, of the manner of 
the use, no less than of the manner of the make, of clubs. But then these two 
instances quoted are of somewhet extravagant departures from the normal. It 
seems rather a different thing to say to a man “ You shall not play with the end 
of the shaft as a billiard cue’ from saying to him, *“‘ You shall not hit the ball 
with the heel of the club,” or ‘* You shall hit the ball with such and such a part 
only of the head of the club.” 
intentions in the world, we are extremely apt to hit the ball with other points 
and angles of the head of the club than the one and only right one with which 
we strive to hit it. It may be that the right way out of the trouble is to rule 


Unfortunately, with the very best and purest 
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that a man shall not “ intentionally” hit the ball with any otber than that 


one and only right feature of that many-teatured head but wise legislation 


always fights a little shy of making enactments about such “ kittle ” things 
so hard to bring to the test of proof, as intentions. Altogether this gentleman 
s to be congratulated and to be execrated for bringing much trouble into the 
councils of legislators—a consummation devoutly to be wished by everv man 
whose spirit of liberty is not so flatly crushed as to be incapable of its natural 
healthy revolt against all legal restrictions H. G. H 


A DUBLIN DIFFICULTY. 
UBLIN is in danger of losing the fine collection of 
pictures which Sir Hugh Lane offered as the 
nucleus of a National Gallery for Ireland. The 
difficulty concerns its housing. Mr. Lutvens pre 
pared two schemes, one of which provides for setting 
the gallery on a new bridge across the Liffey. This delightful 
proposal has the support of the Lord Mayor of Dublin, but 
there is local opposition not only on the score of expense, but 
also of alleged unsuitability. Surely Dublin need not fear to 
follow the example of Florence, where the Uffizzi and the Pitti 
Palaces are connected by a gallery built on the bridge crossing 
the Arno. There is also the historical example nearer home 
of Old London Bridge, lined with houses. Mr. Lutyens’ in 
tention was not, as some of the newspaper reports suggest 
to build the main gallery over the water. He provides a 
plan like the letter ““H’” The down strokes represent two 
main galleries, one on either quay, and the cross stroke 
a minor connecting gallery surmounted by a colonnaded foot 
bridge. It must also be explained that the suggested site is 
now occupied by a metal footbridge of peculiar ugliness, for 
the use of which a toll is charged. 
The question of cost also seems to present small difficulty. 
By a private Act of Parliament Dublin may levy a halfpenny 
rate, vielding {22,000 or more. A citizens’ committee, which 
supports the bridge scheme, is prepared to find {14,000. The 
total cost would be £43,000. Sir Hugh Lane wisely made it a 
condition of his gift of pictures that they should be housed to 
his satisfaction, and it is feared that a refusal to proceed 
with the bridge scheme will mean the loss to Dublin of a 
collection believed to be worth £100,000. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WORD FOR THE BARB. 
[To tHe Epviror or “ Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—Having read with interest the letter of Mr. W. C. Blunt in your last num» r 
regarding the Arab horse and horsemen, which he illustrates with photographs 
f his beautiful Arab horses, I wish to take exception to just one remark he makes 
in speaking of the African Barb, of which I chance to have h id a rather larg 
experience He says »f the Barb that “ he has very littie beauty or distinction 
of the kind we connect with thorough breeding. His head is plain, his shoulders 
short, his tail set on low and tucked in between his hocks.” Speaking as ar 
irtist, let me admit at once that, con:pared with the Arab, he is not neariy so 
pretty; but, as a horseman, I think he has better shoulders than the Arabs 
I have seen—that he has perfect use of them anyone who has ridden Barbs 
over the rough country found in Morocco will admit, as no mule can be more 
sure-footed ; in fact my experience is that in his native land a Barb pony is 
ilways safer on bad ground th in a mule Of riding Arabs I have had no experi- 
ence, but nearly all the authorities I know mention a habit many Arabs have 
of tripping and daisy-cutting ; this is attributable, probably, to the shape of 
his shoulders. Mr. Blunt’s remarks regarding the head and tail of the Barb 
ure evidently made in contrast to the Arab, who, of course, has a particularly 
characteristic head, which is very beautiful in its own way; but I think many 
Barbs show great quality in their heads also, though of a different type, and 
much more like that of a thorough-bred horse as we know him at home nowadays 
As to the Barb's tail, Mr. Blunt’s remark is absolutely correct as characterising 
the average horse of the country, though exceptions are to be found even to 
that rule; and, again, he is contrasting this characteristic with the Arab, the 
carriage of whose tail is so exaggeratedly high compared to any other breed of 
horse. In speaking of the Barb, I am taking as a type the horse of Morocco, 
where practically no crossing has been done, the Algerian Barb, so called, being 
much crossed with other blood. Some years ago—and, for all I know, still 
in Gibraltar, where, for racing, they handicapped horses according to their 
breed, the Barb took precedence of the Arab, and was made to carry more weight. 
I have always looked at Mr. Blunt’s Arabs with great interest when I have had 
the chance t» see any of them, and am sorry to disagree at all with his remarks, 
as I admire his enthusiasm for the Arab; but in my own way I have a great 
enthusiasm for the Barb, having spent some of the best times of my life on his 
back, as well as much time studying him from a more or less artistic standpoint 

G. Dennotm ARMOUR 


FRUIT CAGES IN THE GARDENS OF THE WALTON HEATH 
GOLF CLUB. 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country LIFt 


Sir,—The birds in this district make it impossible to grow fruit without a wire 
cage. Here we have one 68yds. long by 23yds. wide. It is divided into fourteen 


divisions by wire trellises on which espalier fruit trees—apples and plums— 
are trained. Each division has a door The mesh ought to be small, as 


third season, when they probably would cost about £4 ros. a pair; but if you 
get two year old birds they would be about a pound cheaper, though it is 
difficult, of course, to give a price off-hand ; and chicks would be cheaper still. 
The white and coloured varieties would inter-breed, so that it is not advisable 
to keep them together. Get your cocks from one source and your hens from 
another, if possible, so as to avoid in-bred birds. Feed like fowls, with the addi- 
tion of maize. You will find that they also eat a good deal of grass. Although 
hardy, they should have access to an open shelter in winter, and be provided 
with substantial perching accommodation, but they should not be shut up 
altogether. Although we have had no practical experience of the white variety, 
we have been told that they are less hardy than the coloured vatieties.—Eb.’ 


A CURIOUS CUSTOM: “THE BABY’S PIECE.” 
(To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—The custom, with some variations, recorded by C. H. M. Johnstone, is 
‘as old as the hills,” at any rate, the hills of Derbyshire. When a baby is 
taken out for the first time to visit one of its nearest relations, a visit which is 
expected to be made, the baby must be the recipient of something to represent 
the necessaries of its future life, such as food and money. I have known many 
such invitations, and had one myself, so I was told, and all for good luck. The 
presents varied somewhat, but in all cases there was an egg, which must be new- 
laid the same day, a little packet of meal, a pinch of salt in a paper, and a smal! 
silver coin. These articles were given to make certain that it would never be 
in want for anything in the course of its life, and the money part of the offering 
was put into its hand and the fingers closed upon the coin, which, on some 
occasions, was half a guinea. If the child clutched the coin it was considered 
that it was a sign that it would add to its store of money during its life. I do 
not know whether it is peculiar to Derbyshire womenfolk, but most babies when 
taken into a village shop for the first time had a small coin put into its hand 
by the lady shopkeeper.—Tuomas Ratc.irre. 


CAPTURE OF MARKED SALMON. 
[To tue Eprtor or “Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—One of the smolts marked on its passage down the Lune to Morecambe Bay 
in April, 1912, was caught in the estuary of the same river on July t1th as a 
grilse of 4lb. weight.—H. W. Rosinsonx 


HOUSELEEK SUPERSTITION. 
{To tHe Eprror or * Country Lirr.”’] 

Sir,—Re “ Devon's” enquiries concerning the houseleek in your last week’s 
issue, we have a plant which flowered freely last year; but the only fatality we 
had to record was the sudden demise (caused by poison) of our old and much- 
respected cat. The plant is again in flower this year, but we have not yet 
prepared our sackcloth and ashes. I believe the plant is regarded in some 

districts as a good lightning conductor.—]J Eric 

SEAGER. 


{To true Eprror or “ Country Lire.’ 
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S1r,—I write to say I have a young houseleek plant which 
blossomed last summer for the first time. No death took 
place in the household. In my youth I saw it blossom 
annually without any dire results.—D. W. 

| [To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.”’) 

| S1r,—I notice in your issue of the 5th inst, a query anent 
the above-named plan:. In Cheshire, at one time, it 
might frequently have been seen growing on the low roofs 
of outbuildings. In the days when the housewife was 
also the family doctor, it was probably cultivated for its 
many traditional virtues. To quote a quaint authority: 
‘The Houseleek, ‘Sempervivum Tectorum,” has thick 
succulent leaves sometimes applied to burns with 
success, stings of insects etc., and to corns, warts and 
bunions with good effect ; it eases the pains of the gout, 
and applied to the forehead it eases the headache and 
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bullfinches are the worst offenders. We leave the doors open except when the 


ROOF PLAN OF FRUIT CAGES 


young buds are in evidence and when the fruit is ripe. The wire is supported 
on larch poles and is 6ft. 6in. above the ground The cost, ten vears 
ago, was £75. The diagram will show the idea [he strong posts carry 


cross-pieces to carry the wire netting; they also serve to strain the wire on 
which the espaliers are trained.—W. Herpert FowLer 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PEACOCKS 
[To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lire.’’} 

S1r,—Having regularly purchased your paper for the past twelve years, I wonder 
whether you would be kind enough to tell me where is the nearest and best 
place I could obtain really fine peacocks, and also can the white and ordinary 
varieties be kept in the same grounds without mixing the breeds; if not, I 
would only require the ordinary variety. I should also esteem it a favour 
if one of your staff could advise me about their food, and as to whether a shelter is 
necessary in winter. I have just taken a place in the Ascot district—in all, one 
hundred and seventy acres—and want to have some peafowl in the gardens. 
About how many should I purchase? How many peacocks and how many 
hens? Apologising for troubling you, but I should be grateful for a reply. 
Percy CORNELIUS. 

| Peacocks pair, so that you should buy an equal number of cocks and hens, 
three or four of each. The birds do not develop their full plumage until the 


a -7—17 heat of the brain from frenzies and through waat 
of sleep.” Discussing the houseleek with an octo- 
genarian to-day, the old lady says that she lost hers 
long ago, and has not seen the plant growing any- 

where in recent years and never saw one in bloom. | think. we may 

infer from this that its blossoming is of rare octurrence, and this may have 
given rise to the superstition that something extraordinary woula be sure 
to follow; but the mention of the superstition by your correspondent 
recalls an incident which once occurred in my near neighbourhood. The wife 
of a small farmer stood in her own farmyard chatting with a friend. The latter 
remarked, “1 see your houseleek is blooming.” “ Yes,” the owner replied, 

‘ | have not seen it bloom before ; but you look serious. What ofit?” “ Oh! 

It is nothing ; but they say that when the houseleek blooms there will be a death 

in the family before the year is out ; but it is nothing to heed.” ‘I hope not, 

but I wish I had not heard it.””. Before the year was ended, the friend who haa 
given the uncanny information called again and noticed that the houseleek was 
dislodged from its time-honoured place on the roof, and on asking the reason 
why, the housewife replied, ‘‘ Do you remember telling me that when the house- 


* leek blooms there will be a death in the family ? Well, there were three blooms 


on that houseleek, and we had three deaths. The first was my sister-in-law— 
she had been in failing health for some time—and then my brother John dieg ; 
but he was getting on in years, nearly eighty ; and now Spotty has died, and 
we fretted as much over her as about either of the other two—she was such a 
good cow, and gave such good milk.” It is some years since the facts recorded 
took place, and the two friends are now beyond the reach of superstitions. I 
mav add that this is the onlv instance I have known of the blooming of the house- 
leek. —A. HucMe. 
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THE DISAPPEARING WATER-MILI 
[To tue Epitror or “* Country Lire.” 

Srxr,—Now that the old water-mills which used to form such a picturesque 
feature of every streamside are being replaced by bvildings of a more 
ytilitarian type, or swept out of existence altogether, the accompanying 
photograph may 
be of interest tu 
those who regret 
their disappear- 
ance. It shows 
the interior of 
one oft these 
mills, where 
wheat has been 
ground regularly 
for over a hun- 
dred years, and 
which is still 
in good = going 
order.—F. M 
SUTCLIFFE. 


rO REMOVE 
FRENCH 
POLISH. 
[To THe Eprror. | 
Sir,—I should be 
so grateful if any 
of your readers 
could tell me of 
any way of fre- 
moving French 
polish from fur- 
niture. I have 
heard that there 
is quite a sim- 
ple way of doing 
this, and should 
be very glad to 
know how it 
should be done 
— Puytuis WW. 
MACLAURIE. 
{Mix dry 





INSIDE THE WATER-MILL. 


extract of soap powder to a thick lather and rub it on with an old shaving 
brush, wiping it off quickly to judge the result. The moment the polish is 
off, the work must stop or the wood will bleach and lose colour. The soapiness 
can be removed with a paraffined rag ai.d the piece repolished with a little real 
beeswax dissolved in benzine, but the important factor is hard rubbing.—Ep.] 


A RELIC OF IMPERIAL CHINA. 
[To tHe Epriror or “ Country Lire.’’} 


Sixr,—Enclosed please find photograph of a Chinese peasant woman from Pootung, 





OLD CHINA. 


‘ v llage opposite Shanghai. She ts eighty-three years old, and is spinning 
Cot! nm, from which is made a very strong, coarse cloth H. Hope. 


DOMESTIC DESCENDANTS OF THE WILD BOAR. 
{To rue Epitor or “ Country Lirr.”’! 
‘th —Which breed ot the domestic pig is generally supposed to be most nearly 
tel ted to the wild boar? My own idea is that the Tamworth occupies this 
po tion; certainly in appearance it has a greater resemblance to the ancestor 
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of most of our domestic breeds than any other race, particularly in the cas¢ 
of individuals that have been allowed plenty of freedom, and more especially 
it they are what the breeder terms bad specimens, but which really are 


often reversions to the ancestral type? \ Tamworth pig that is turned 
out in the autumn to pick up acorns looks a very different creature from 
a Royal Show winner; exposure to sun, wind and rain turns its golden-red 
coat a blackish-brown, while exercise gives it a long-legged, lean figure In short, 


the animal becomes very like pictures of the wild pig, especially considering 
how utterly unlike it our other breeds are, particularly if it happens, as I have 
already pointed out, to be a bad example of its kind. Such a pig has little in 
common with the best of its breed, vet even they, as can be seen in the accompany 


ing photograph, have more points of resemblance to the wild pig than can be 





\ TAMWORTH BOAR, SHOWING LIKENESS TO WILD PIG 


found in th: worst specimens of other breeds For instance, the make and 
shape of the head and ears, the straight snout, et My supposition is that 
the Tamworth is the latest domesticated of our breeds, or, another way of putting 
it, has more wild blood in its veins than any other—some races, of course, are 
of great antiquity, as breeds of domestic animals go, for even the Swiss pile- 
dwellers kept pigs—which might eas.!y be, as the wild boar survived to a com- 
paratively late period in England. According to old MSS. it was plentiful through- 
out the country in the time of the Plantagencts, while in the reign of James L. it 
is said to have been reintroduced near Windsor, but was again exterminated ; 
so it is possible that in the Tamworth we have a near descendant of a lost member 
of our ancient fauna, though it is fast being altered and bred out of all likeness 
to its ancient prototype, ea. more “ perfect” specimen being a step further 
away from the ancestral form.— FRANces P1rTt. 


A BATTERY HORSE'S PERFORMANCE. 
{To tue Eprror or *“ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Enclosed please find a snapshot of one of our Battery horses doing a jump 
over two barrack tables with forms and men on top. The horse is not a specially 
trained jumper, but goes in his place in one of the gun teams. I may say it 
speaks well for the men’s nerve to let a horse jump over them at such a height 
Before I was able to secure this snapshot the tables and forms and men were 
all knocked over several times.—H. S. WuRTELI 





NERVOUS WORK—FOR THE OBSTACLE. 
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CAT’S HOMING INSTINCTS 
rue Eptror of Country Lirt 
daughter recently came by rail from her home in Cardiff 
She brought with her, in a basket, an ordinary black 
Tom cat, which she has had four yea ntending to leave him with her father 


After the first \ ’ ew home vhile his mistress 1 still here, Tom di 


, 
uppeared and coul it be fou Enquiries, however, elicited the fact that 


railway line which passes near the house 
day 
letter irrived 


m Cardiff 


exhausted 
with all hi 
claws worn off 
and the flesh of 
his toes abraded 
The distance 
between Ripor 
and Cardiff is 
fully tw hun- 
dred and _ fifty 
miles The cat 
must, therefore, 
have travelled 
4 LONG-DISTANCE CHAMPION nearly thirty 
miles a day 
Physically, that is a fairly good feat But if he returned by the way by whicl 
he came, how did he travel? Did he choose a route across country, or did h« 
retrace his way through the busy junctions through which he had passed, but 
had never seen ? Or did he choose his train and escape the vigilant eyes of 
guard and ticket-collector 
is incontrovertibk He left here; he arrived there worn and travel-stained 


Any explanation seems impossible, but the fact 


I am glad te say he soon recovered, as will be seen from his photograph (taken 
i few days after wonderful journey E.M 
rH! PERNICIOUS GROUND IVY 
{To tue Epitor or ‘Country Lirt 

SIR Will you kindly tell me the name of the enclosed weed, which now threatens 
to cover the whole place here, woods and all, and suggest the best means of getting 
rid of it It is a creeper R. A. M., Stirling 

The weed sent by our correspondent is the ground ivy (Nepeta Glechoma) 
It is a very difficult plant to get rid of, and the only known meat f destroying 


it is to root out as much as possible at frequent intervals En! 


NESTING-PLACE OI rHI RAZORBILI 
[fo tHe Epiror o1 Country Lirt 

i thought perhaps the enclosed photograph might interest some of yout 
readers, to show 
in what kind of 
place the razor- 
bill lays its egg 
There is no nest 
made at all, the 
egg being laid on 
the bare ground 
in a crevice of a 
rock. These 
vary very much 
in colour the 
ground colour 
being sometime 
white, ind 
again, »others will 
be a pale brow: 
marked with dark 
brown or black 
blotches, mostl) 
at the big end 
The egg is a very 
large one com- 
pared to the size 
of the bird 
When _ walking 
among the rocks, 
a low growling 
noise is. heard, 
which is made 
by the bird 
while sitting on 
her egg Thes« 
birds, like tlh 
puffin and guille- 
mot, only lay 
one egzZz I 
was lucky in 
finding this egg 
during the few 
minutes the sur 
was shining 
into the crevice. 
so showing up 
the ege better 
—ELEANOR 


THE EGG IN THE CREVICE. 


SHIFFNER 
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4 RECORD TROUT FROM BUTTERMERE. 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Is the enclosed photograph interesting enough for Country Lire? I give 
you a few particulars. The trout was caught in Buttermere Lake on June rat} 
by Mr. W. Bam- 
bridge (the gen- 
tleman holding it 
in his hand), on a 
twelve-ounce rod 
Its weight was 
nine and three- 
quarter pounds 
length twenty- 
seven inches, and 
girth seventeen 
inches. This is 
believed to be the 
largest lake trout 
ever taken in this 


lake E. P 


TOGO THE 

rRACKER 
[To THe Epiror.] 
S1r,—The follow- 
ing expe rience 
may be of interest 
to your canine 
friends. Last 
Sunday I had 
occasion to come 
to my ofhice, 
which is located THE TROUT AND ITS CAPTOR 
on the sixth floor 
of the Spreckles Building, Room 657, a distance of two hundred feet from 
elevator on that floor. Expecting to be in the office only a few minutes I left 
yur fox-terrier dog in the motor below on the street. I was detained in t} 
office some time, and after being there about thirty minutes, I heard a whin 
outside the door and there was our dog Togo. On going away I asked tl 
elevator man whether he had brought the dog up and turned him loose on the 
sixth floor. He immediately said “* No, I never saw the dog at all.” seing 
Sunday the travel in the elevator was extremely light, so that one can be positiy 
that the only way the dog had to get up to the office was in one of two ways 
either by the elevator or by walking. Here we have the proof that he actually 
climbed up the six flights of stairs and came direct to the office door. Seein 
that he had only been in the building once before, and then my son brought 
him up in the elevator, I think that this shows most remarkable intelligence 
on the part of our companion, Togo. Had he found my office after having 
ridden up in the elevator it would in itself have been remarkable, but, in additior 
to findmg the office, to have actually climbed the six flights of stairs surely 
entitles him to more than honourable mention.—W. ( HARLAND, S 
Diego, California. 


4 MIXED PARTY 
To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lirt 
Sir,—I am enclosing you a photograph of an unusual group of pets, whi 
might interest 
your readers 
May BANHART 


TO REMOVE 

RAW OIL 

FROM 

NETTING. 
{To THe Eprror.}) 
Sir,—We have 
been to consider- 
able expense in 
surrounding our 
tennis courts 
with the strong 
est netting avail- 
able, and last 
winter our gar- 
dener dipped the 
netting into raw 
oil (to harden it) 
instead of into 
boiled oil. The 
result is that the 
oil has never har- 
dened or dried, 
ind still oozes 
from the _net- 
ting, and the 
balls, striking it, 
are ruined We 
have exposed the 
netting to the 
air and sun, but *‘TWO'S COMPANY— 
it is no better, 
and is still in a hopelessly sticky, disgusting condition Can any of y 
BARRISTER 
[Probably the oil can be removed either by soaking the nets in paraffin 


correspondents kindly suggest a remedy 


better still, by washing them in hot, strong soda water, followed by plain « 
water. The soda will saponify the oil, forming a soap, which will readily wa 
out —Eb.] 








laving 


Iditio: 





